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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Bokharu Victims. By Capt. Grover, Unatt., 
F.R.S.  8vo, pp. 307. London, Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tuts is a very fierce onslaught against Lord 

Aberdeen and the Foreign Office, Sir Robert 

Peel and House of Commons tactics, Lord 

Ellenborough and Indian despatches, and Col. 

Shiel and Mr. Bloomfield and Oriental diplo- 

macy impersonated in the one, and ambassa- 

dorial manceuvring (at St. Petersburg) exem- 
plified in the other. 

Now we have gone cordially with the author 
in all his laudable and zealous exertions on 
behalf of the victims of Bokhara; and we con- 
scientiously and warmly offer our tribute of ap- 
plause to the excellence and humanity of his 
motives, and the devotedness of his indefatiga- 
ble efforts—but we cannot brandish our pen to 
run a-muck like this along with him into every 
quarter where he has failed to carry the mea- 
sures he proposed, and in his own way. It is, 
perhaps, too generally true that Offices have no 
feelings; but hardened as men in official life 
are apt to become to many sympathies che- 
rished by others not so tried with the ways of 
the world, it would not be easy to induce us to 
believe that the Earl of Aberdeen connived at 
a murder, that Sir Robert Peel mystified and 
palliated it, and that other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen were accomplices before and accessa- 
ries after the act. Yet to this extent do Capt. 
Grover’s charges go; and wherever he has been 
crossed, he boldly imputes the most corrupt 
motives and infamous conduct to all who have 
stood in his way. For his own object, we 
think, he blames too much. * It creates a doubt 
and suspicion in our mind that his imagina- 
tion has been too much excited to enable him 
to distinguish clearly ; and sure we are that, on 
several of the most important points he urges, 
he does not deliberate calmly and justly. If 
one tithe he states were true and capable of 
proof, impeachments more tangible than that 
menaced by Mr. Ferrand might be rife and 
mortal. Tower Hill might again afford spec- 
tacles to an admiring populace, and the execu- 
tions of Bokhara be rivalled and out-done in 
London! 

It is far from an agreeable task to review 
this volume ; but it must be donc, and we will 
perform the duty as candidly as we can. 

Capt. G. states that Col. Stoddart was sent 
by Sir John M‘Neill in 1838 on a political 
mission from Persia to Bokhara, and was un- 
fortunately exposed to insult and suspicion in 
consequence of the letters he carried being ad- 
dressed to a late vizier who had meanwhile 
been disgraced and imprisoned. After mon- 
strous sufferings, he made profession of the 
Mussulman faith to save his life; but was still 
confined in a horrid dungeon. In 1839 and 
1840 he endured vicissitudes of imprisonment 
and royal favour; and reports were received 
that he had been murdered, but these were 
disproved by letters from him to Midsummer 
in 1841. 

Now, says Capt. Grover, our government 
ought to have recognised him as a public ser- 
vant, and sent out an order to vouch for him 





and procure his release. And here our au- 
thor’s rage breaks forth: 

“ Did such an order reach him? I say, no! 
Was it ever written? No copy of any such 
letter was to be found among the mass of docu- 
ments which were submitted to me by the Earl 
of Aberdeen’s direction; no document that 
could lead me to believe that any —the slight- 
est — effort had been made by the British go- 
vernment in behalf of this faithful envoy. And 
why should there be? Who was Colonel Stod- 
dart? Was he allied to the aristocracy? Had 
he parliamentary or other influence? Had he 
relations who were likely to raise a clamour if 
their relative had been abandoned? None of 
these. Colonel Stoddart was a mere soldier of 
fortune—a brave, honourable, honest man ; and 
therefore not worth thinking about. Had he 
been even a regular bred diplomatist, there 
might have been some reason for exertion; 
but to make any stir concerning a man about 
whom it was not likely any one would care, un- 
less to inquire about his arrears of pay or sa- 
lary, really the idea must have appeared quite 
absurd to the diplomatic gentlemen in their 
comfortably warmed and carpeted rooms in 
Downing Street; and perhaps they may smile 
now while they contemplate the horrible suffer- 
ings of their victims, which a little exertion on 
their part might have averted.” 

This is not the tone which any person of 
moderate judgment or correct ideas can ap- 
prove: on the contrary, it is harsh, vindictive, 
and incapable of humane or rational applica- 
tion. But the incensed Captain goes on ; 

“A government having extensive relations 
like the British, has frequently occasion to send 
intelligent men on important missions attended 
with great personal danger. The univitiated 
reader would naturally think that one of the 
regular experienced diplomatists would be sent 
on these important occasions. By no means. 
These gentlemen never go where there is per- 
sonal danger. They look out for a Colonel 
Stoddart. Should the mission succeed, the 
gentlemen in Downing Street take to them- 
selves credit for their sagacity in sending him ; 
should it fail, they call their envoy an ‘inno- 
cent traveller,’ and coolly say, ‘ Que diable al- 
lait il faire dans cette galére.’ Count Woron- 
zow, in presence of the British minister at 
St. Petersburg, when I was craving the Em- 
peror’s aid for Dr. Wolff,—Count Woronzow, I 
say, actually blamed Colonel Stoddart for not 
having abandoned his post when General Per- 
offsky had procured his liberation. I told the 
Count my friend had acted perfectly right in 
sacrificing his life rather than his honour. The 
gentlemen in Downing Street have adopted a 
mode of proceeding with these military diplo- 
matists which must materially diminish their 
labour, and totally put an end to the necessity 
of even the appearance of anxiety. It is simply 
to say they are dead: ‘The man’s dead, and 
there’s an end on’t.’ In the case of my un- 
fortunate friend, no sooner did Saleh Mahom- 





was situated, officially announced that Colonel 
Stoddart had died at ‘ Bokhara in Persia!’ I 
can assure the reader that I am not joking now; 
the above melancholy fact will be found in the 
Monthly Army List for March 1843. Fearing 
that this display of ignorance might be perpe- 
tuated in the Annual Army List, | wrote to the 
Secretary-at-war a letter, in which I expressed 
to him my desire to avert such a misfortune, 
and respectfully informed him that Bokhara 
was an independent nation, more than twice as 
big as England and Wales, and that it had no 
more to do with Persia than with Russia or 
China. I received in reply a letter of thanks, 
and’an intimation that the word ‘ Persia,’ would 
be left out in the Annual Army List. And so 
it was!” 

That any piece of etiquette—whether poor 
Stoddart was to be officially viewed as “a diplo- 
matic agent,” or ‘‘an innocent traveller’? — 
should have interfered with efforts for his rescue, 
is a melancholy question. Captain Grover con- 
tends for the former; and asserts, that being 
considered as the latter, both in correspondence 
with the Russian General Peroffsky, at Oren- 
berg, and by Lord Ellenborough, in his letter 
to the Ameer of Bokhara, sealed the doom of 
his friend, and also of his unhappy companion 
Conolly ; and thus he argues: 

“One day an old French general asked me 
if any recent intelligence had been received 
from the Bokhara captives. I replied, ‘ that [ 
believed not; that I was most anxious about 
Colonel Stoddart, who was my friend; that the 
only consolation I had was the certain eonvic- 
tion that every means was being employed by 
the British government for the relief of these 
unfortunate men.’ The general gave me a 
peculiar look, and said, ‘ Did it never occur to 
you that these men were intentionally sacrificed 
by the British government?’ I now laughed 
outright: ‘No, no, general; whatever sins of 
commission or omission the government of 
‘ nerfide Albion’ may have to answer for, the 
accusation of abandoning her public servants is 
one at which you must allow me to laugh.’ The 
general, however, looked very serious, and re- 
plied, in a tone so slow and solemn, that I no 
longer smiled: ‘ Had these brave officers been 
Frenchmen, they would not have been allowed 
to linger in a dungeon at Bokhara. You seem 
to attach but little importance to what I say ; 
but from what I have seen of your zeal and 
enthusiasm here in unmasking imposture, I am 
quite sure that if you are the friend of either of 
these wretched men, you will at least make 
some inquiries on the subject.’ The general 
was right.” 

By and by the writer concedes much more to 
the interest taken by Lord Aberden in Dr. 
Wolff’s mission; but anon relapses into his 
former mood, and vituperates the noble secre- 
tary, and his Sub, Mr. Addington, in unmea- 
sured terms. 

“‘T must here state (he says), that his lord- 
ship’s assistance surpassed his promises, and 


med’s lying statement (the man is now a con-/) far exceeded our expectations; and any one 


victed scoundrel) reach Downing Street, when 
these gentlemen, without even taking the trou- 
ble to send to the Royal Geographical Society 
to inquire in what part of the world Bokhara 


who has read what I have published from time 
to time in the newspapers, will have observed 
that I have taken every opportunity of express- 
ing publicly to his lordship the gratitude I 
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sincerely felt for his lordship’s kind assistance, 
as long as I was satisfied of his sincerity.” 

Why Lord Aberdeen should not have been 
sincere, but should have wished the destruction 
of Colonel Stoddart, is nowhere suggested, and 
would be impossible to surmise! At first, Capt. 
G. does not go the whole length of this incre- 
dible accusation. He writes: 

“ Without venturing absolutely to say that 
the government wished for the destruction of 
these brave but unfortunate envoys, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that they 
wished to establish a belief of their death in 
the minds of the public; and, in my opinion, 
the one is quite as wicked as the other. This 
suppression of intelligence, by checking exer- 
tion, might absolutely occasion the destruction 
of which they wished to establish a belief.” 
And “thus the reader will see that, by esta- 
blishing an opinion of the death of these unfor- 
tunate men, the circulation of intelligence was 
prevented. Let us suppose for a moment an 
officer commanding an outpost at one of our 
frontier cantonments on the Sutledge. This 
gentleman is leisurely occupied discussing his 
tiffin ; a sergeant enters, and informs him that 
a wretched man has arrived, who has not the 
least appearance of a European; he is covered 
with rags, filth, vermin, and sores, and yet says 
he is an English Colonel escaped froin Bok- 
hara, and that his name is Stoddart. Lieut. 
Easy (after a long yawn), ‘ Why, what the devil 
is all this nonsense you tell me about Col. Stod- 
dart? This is indeed a capital joke! What 
an impudent impostor this rascal must be! 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly were 
both publicly executed some time ago. Hand 
me that ‘ Army List’ in the red cover, Let me 
see! Ah, true enough;—here itis! Page 95. 
‘ Deaths.—Lieut.-Colonel Stoddart, H.P. Royal 
Staff Corps, Bokhara, Persia. 17th June, 1842.’ 
Well, there can be no mistake about that, al- 
though these officials are a little out in their 
geography, certainly. Bokharain Persia! But, 
however, there can be no doubt that this Col. 
Stoddart is officially defunct; therefure, this 
fellow must be a spy. Let him have a ‘cob- 
bing’ with a gun-sling, see him safe on the 
other side of the Sutledge, tell him to return 
from whence he came; and should he be found 
lurking about the cantonments, let him be hung 
without ceremony.’ Such, seriously, might be 
the effect of giving credit to a report of a man’s 
death. And this official announcement of the 
death of a brave officer was merely based upon 
a report—a report furnished by a regular 
scoundrel, as has been since proved, and for 
furnishing which this fellow received 3000 ru- 
pees. Now, really, for my part, I would rather 
lose my time in endeavouring to restore anima- 
tion to a corpse than run the slightest risk of 
allowing the vital spark to expire for want of a 
little care and exertion. So do they not think 
in Downing Street.” 

Again we haye to express our deep regret at 
the temper displayed in these remarks; but 
worse remains behind, and the most distinct 
charges of deliberate murder are plainly and 
unhesitatingly made!! There is a long dis- 
cussion about a sum of 400/. generously paid 
by Capt. G. on behalf of Dr. Wolff, and much 
correspondence with the Foreign Office on the 
subject; but as this is a minor matter, we will 
leave it untouched. Captain G. writes very 
warmly—it might be said, were it in a bad 
cause, very insolently; and Lord A. has the 
best of it in temper, whatever he may have in 
argument. 

“T will now (says the former) plainly tell 
your lordship that a Dr. Wolff might as easily 





have been found in 1840, 1841, or 1842, as in 
1843; that Dr. Wolff’s danger arose from his 
not having been furnished with authority to 
claim out envoys; and that, if your lordship 
had done your duty, those brave and faithful 
envoys would not have been allowed to linger 
during those years in captivity.” 

After much more of the same kind, his lord- 
ship invites to an interview, and endeavours to 
conciliate, his irrate correspondent; but Capt. G. 
indignantly refuses to withdraw his letters, and 
etiquette again arises to mar a reasonable course. 

With regard to the life or death of our coun- 
trymen, it seems that even Dr. Wolff’s journey 
has done nothing to satisfy Capt. Grover. In 
one place he tells us Dr. Wolff writes: 

“ Firstly, on the 29th of April, the king 
stated to me, by medium of the above-named 
Nayeb, and in the presence of Mullah Kasem, 
the king’s mahram (private chamberlain), that 
he had put to death, in the month of Sarratan, 
1259, Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly.” 

And he adds, as a note: 

“* T have the highest authority in this coun- 
try for stating, that the month of Sarratan, 
1259, means July 1843.” 

Elsewhere July 1842 is the date assigned to 
the execution; but, strangest of all, in the con- 
clusion, Capt. G. maintains that neither of the 
prisoners have been murdered at all, but are 
now living in confinement at Samarkand!! 
He also observes, generally: , 

“The reader will not be surprised at the 
woful ignorance of the British government of 
the affairs in Central Asia, when I inform him 
that, for some time past, we have had no resi- 
dent at Meshed; and thus, for the sake of a 
paltry saving of eight tomans (4/.) per month, 
we remain in ignorance of the important events 
that are passing in Khorassaun. It was owing 
to this paltry saving of four pounds per month 
that a rascal like Mohamed Ali Seraaf, the 
worthy friend of Saleh Mohamed, was enabled 
to intercept the English letters on their way to 
Bokhara. As I purpose, on a future occasion, 
giving to the public some information on the 
state and nature of our diplomatic relations 
with Central Asia, I will merely say, that this 
false statement of the prime minister would 
lead the public naturally to imagine that the 
Russian representative had also sent a con- 
firmatory statement. I think I have brought 
forward facts enough to shew the reader that 
the government has exhibited a most extraor- 
dinary anxiety to induce the nation to believe 
that these envoys have ceased to exist, and 
that the government lias only published intelli- 
gence tending to confirm the opinion they were 
desirous should be adopted. The committee 
constantly received a journal of Dr. Wolff’s 
proceedings, which the doctor will communi- 
cate to the public.” 

This by the way of literary news; and now 
we must draw to a conclusion. Captain G: 
appears to have tried to force government into 
national diplomacy, to which it was disinclined, 
for reasons of ‘policy; and hence arose much 
of the angry and unsatisfactory disputes herein 
recorded. Himself earnestly occupied with a 
single object, and conversant with every minute 
detail, he has often a considerable advantage 
over antagonists occupied with important pub- 
lic business, for whom and for which he never 
thinks of making any allowance; but if he can 
get them into any mistake, he pins to them as 
a bull-dog would to an ox. The failure of his 
journey to Petersburg, and the refusal of an 
andience by the Emperor, he attributes to the 
intrigues of the British ministers ; and in short, 
he concludes :— 





“ When I have reasoned with Russian officers 
against their opinion, that Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Conolly were intended to be sacri- 
ficed by the British government, I have been 
met with the following questions, which I have 
been obliged to confess my inability to an- 
swer :—‘ 1. Why were not efforts made to re- 
cover these officers when we were in possession 
of Cabul?—-2. When Sir Richmond Shake- 
speare was at Khiva, was he instructed to at- 
tempt their release, or to gain information con- 
cerning them? and, if not, why not?—3. Why 
were they not claimed as envoys instead of 
‘innocent travellers,’ which was to declare them 
spies?—4. Why did the British government 
send these officers, and then disavow and aban- 
don them?—5. Why did not the Queen of 
England answer the Ameer’s letter, instead of 
directing the secretary of state so to do? as 
every one with the slightest acquaintance of 
Oriental affairs must be well aware that-no at- 
tention whatever is given to the signature of 
any vizier or minister; and that such an: an- 
swer would be received as an unpardonable 
insult.’ ” 





Anne Hathaway ; or, Shakspeare in Love. . By 
Emma Severn. 3 vols. R. Bentleys 
A very bold theme; in which not to have 
failed is a degree of triumph. We fancy) this 
is the first essay of the fair author, to whose 
estimable brother we were, a few years ago, 
indebted for the discovery: of relics concerning 
the immortal bard which had escaped all pre- 
vious research. This may have turned her 
mind to the subject, and we have here her 
picture of the olden times, opening with the 
sweet Willie-O at the age of fifteen, and Anne 
Hathaway more mature in years, but equally 
in love with the enamoured boy ; and extend- 


|ing to their marriage-day, On the canvass we 


have the woolstapler Shakspeare and his fa- 
mily; the yeoman Hathaway, his shrew wife, 
and domestic establishment; Gresham | the 
London merchant, Sir Thomas Lucy, the fat 
woman of Arden, dwellings and costumes, and 
other personages, whose quaint language and 
doings Miss Severn has done her best to'place 
vividly before her readers. A reputed witch 
and her monstrous offspring are prominent ac- 
tors; and the trial and burning of the supposed 
sorceress, which is added to the tale, is the 
most striking account of such a catastrophe 
that we ever read. Merely as a specimen of 
the writing, we quote two passages. - Dame 
Hathaway goes to consult the witch : 

“ After passing many a pleasant snug-look- 
ing hut with a hasty glance and impatient 
step, Jane Hathaway suddenly faltered to loiter 
before a broken gate which led to the dwelling 
she sought. It was one of singular and most 
unpromising aspect; the garden was a wilder- 
ness, the. mud walls let in the light, the roof 
was broken, and one corner of the poor build- 
ing lay in ruins, storm-stricken by the same 
lightning which had smote an old oak-stump, 
and half-blasted sickly willow, that yet dipped 
one drooping and lanky branch into the stag- 
nant waters of a green-mantled pond close by. 
Goody Hathaway’s nerves were in a state of 
excitement; she painfully felt the full influ- 
ence of this wretched scene, and her hand 
trembled as she stooped to unfasten the ruined 
gate. ‘ Ye come late, but ye come welcome,’ 
said one in an impressive though harsh voice, 
throwing open the ricketty gate with the air of 
a prince’s porter—‘ Enter!’ ‘ Hob, poor Hob,’ 
said the dame, slipping a silver penny into the 
distorted hand of a strange, whimsical figure, 
‘I wonld speak with your good mother.’ -‘ Lie 
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not, woman,’ answered the crippled brother of 
Guy; “my mother is not good. Forward, and 
do your errand! Think you to keep us watch- 
ing throughout the hated day as well as the 
tiresome night?’ With a malignant smile, the 
cripple curled himself ‘up in the wretched 
porch, which seemed too small, frail, and de- 
cayed, to shelter a Jame hound. The dame 
obeyed, and stepping over the broken door- 
way, stood in the presence of a miserable hag. 
Through patched and forlorn rags, the living 
form before her appeared like a skeleton, robed 
by the miserable fantasy of some horrid dream. 
The long, brown, bony arms were visible 
through the torn vestments she wore; the 
crooked and clawed fingers moved restlessly, 
as if to seek, by employment, some solace for 
the troubled mind, some relief for the pangs of 
mental or of bodily pain. Now the poor crea- 
ture cast leaves on the smouldering fire with an 
uncertain aim, now plaited the miserable gar- 
ments that hung on her attenuated limbs, and 
then, with feeble efforts and tottering steps, 
attempted to sort and dust the sordid rubbish 
within her wretched room. Dame Hathaway’s 
impatient temper was hushed for a time into 
something like awe at the sight of what seemed 
the very depth of human misery. ‘ Well,’ she 
said, * I come to tell you Guy is a good boy.’ 
Thehag spat with an appearance of scorn and 





hatred. ‘ Think you to cheat me with a base 


a song, and many a rude blessing, the rustic 
bride had taken possession of her little hut. 
’Twere long and tedious to tell of nuptial ce- 
remonies which, though past for ages, are fa- 
miliar to every lover of antiquity. The poor 
man had adorned his cottage with care and 
neatness for her who came so gladly to share 
his portion of humble happiness, to lighten and 
divide the load of evil which every child of hu- 
manity must needs bear. For her, the rough 
walls were hung with many a ballad and print, 
purchased at no small cost of the Autolycus of 
Stratford’s many fairs: for whether prince or 
clown, it is not man’s property to love and to 
be ofsound mind. "Twas an odd thing to behold 
that, in most of these rough specimens of art, 
there was comfort, religion, and philosophy, for 
the poor. One shewed the miser and the fool, 
in custody of a grim and ghastly skeleton ; in 
another, death, grinning horribly, was robbing a 
dying usurer’s money-bags. From a drawing 
by Goltzius, was a gay woodcut, shewing vanity 
in the person of a fine lady at a mirror, clad 
in silks, and decked with jewels, surprised by 
the grim tyrant’s fatal dart. In all, there was 
a stern and mocking contempt of the adventi- 
tious circumstances of rank and wealth, which 
was a sight to behold, and a moral to feel. A 
beggar was strutting in a regal robe, which ill 
hid his maimed limbs and patched garb; a 
fool’s motley was covered by the furred gown 


jie?’ she said; ‘ your errand was less idle.’ | of the justice; with many more of the like de- 
‘But this was part of it,’ urged the dame, | scription; proving that in no age the lash of 


without shewing any anger at the insult she | 
had received; ‘1 am myself a mother, and! 
*owas'my thought you would like to hear of | 


your own first.’ The hag started, her feeble | 


muscles rose like the black and storm-tightened | 


cordage of a wreck. ‘ A mother!’ she hoarsely | 


satire spares the folly of pretension, or allows 
crime to escape unpunished ; all teaching, how- 
ever, a lesson cheering enough to man, as it de- 
monstrates a strength in our moral nature, 
which must ever struggle with the unruly waves 
of ambitious, heartless pride, and bear up 


screamed; ‘woman, you know not the tie.’ | bravely against the pitiless oppression of mere 


Flinging back the torn cloak from her wasted | 
form, she tossed her bony arms in wild triumph. | 


worldly-mindedness.”’ 
The last half of the third volume contains 


*L alone am a mother,’ she shrieked; ‘ my | three smaller pieces— Martin Luther, Sleepe 
twins were born under the gallows-tree; but; End, and Sea Sympathy—which evince a variety 


for them I had died beneath the wavering sha- | 


of talent in Miss Severn, whose whole perform- 


dow of him whom the human fiends hung there: | ance we recommend to the curious reader. 


all the dreary night they stole my anguish from | 


the thoughts of the murdered man; I wept for | 
my living babes, I fed them with hot tears— 
my life was wrapt in theirs. 
shewed me that one was deprived of reason, | 
the other lacked the goodly form and stature | 
of manhood,—and then I was indeed a mother! | 
Woman,’ she said sternly, ‘ she who rears the 
helpless, blighted cripple —she who nurses | 
wandering, unsettled idiotcy—alone can tell the | 
utmost intensity of the strong love which hu- | 
manity can prove to its offspring. ‘The flesh | 
is off my bones—the spirit hath forsaken my | 
mind—my eyes are dim, and my blood stag- | 
nant; yet the smile of vacant idiotcy, the voice | 
and sight of a wayward cripple, have potent 
charms to soothe a lot so awful, so desolate as | 
mine own.” Dame Hathaway held down her 
head, and wept. ‘’Tis long,’ said the hag, | 
‘since they hung my broken-hearted man; 
were he but alive, dame, I could offer you com- 
fort and cheer; but lo! the nettle, the hem- | 
lock, and the deadly nightshade, have sprung 
where the fruit and flowers he planted once 
throve. Ialso am changed—for my guests were 
not wont to be so sorrowful; the storm hath 
stripped my roof, the lightning blasted my 
home; but with a wilder storm and a fiercer 
bolt, heaven’s vengeance hath shivered all that 
renders roof and home most dear; but what of | 
that? [I was a wife—I am a mother!” 

A bridal retreat is thus painted : 

“ ‘The company began to disperse ere the 
shades of evening were closedin. With many 





Time came, and | 


| country. 





Impressions of Australia Felix, during Four Years’ 
Mtesidence ; Notes of a Voyage Round the World ; 
Australian Poems, §c. By Richard Howitt. 
12mo, pp. 362. London: Longmans. 

Tue above title-page would prepare the reader 

for a miscellany, or as the Romans had it, an 

omnium gatherum ; and such they will find it to 
be. Countries civilised and uncivilised, land 
and sea, prose and verse, intermingle in hues 
as varying as those of the dying dolphin; and 
though there is no very strong general impres- 
sion, the details are amusing and intelligent, 


and we have, as it were, gossipped through the | 


whole of nearly four hundred pages with the re- 
verse of Jassitude or discontent. 

From such a production we do not think it 
necessary to cull many extracts; but a few are 
due to its deserts, and we begin with the last 
paragraph of the volume. 

“ Five years had elapsed, and we were again 
in London —and on the very day of the month 
and of the very month that we had left it for 
Australia. * * And here I was again in 
England, where our forefathers, sleeping, gene- 
ration after generation, in the bosom of their 
green and beautiful land, where they, age after 
age, not only fashioned for themselves, by their 
industry, comfortable homes of rural enjoyment 
and rest, but bequeathed it to their descendants, 
better cultivated, a more wealthy and habitable 
The labour, affection, and cares of its 


myriads of sleeping ‘benefactors, who toiled, 
adorned, and fought for it, have made it what 


it is, conspicuously the glory of all nations, a 
paradise of love, and joy, and liberty. Not, 
alas! wholly exempt from crime, and woe, and 
want, and disease; but animated by a quick 
spirit of Christian philanthropy, every day ren- 
dering the sum of these less and less. Full of 
these sentiments, and strongly impressed by the 
sense of our national greatness, and unwearied 
activity in the diffusion of universal good, | 
blessed the land in my heart; and was satistied 
that the most singularly earthly good fortune, 
the greatest honour that could fall to the lot of 
mortal man, was to have been born in England; 
and the truest earthly wisdom, to endeavour to 
live in it!” 

Such was the result of Mr. Howitt’s experi- 
ences ; reminding us of honest Jack Fuller, who 
in parliament declared, “It is the finest coun- 
try in the world! and he who does not like it, 
—— him, let him leave it!” 

The author’s voyage out, on doing so, is well 
journalised; ex. gr.: 

* October 10.—Again very stormy. A large 
quantity of porpoises leaping and cutting 
through from wave to wave, round the prow 
of the vessel. A brig seen on the lee-bow. 
Very faint indication of there being such a 
thing as a sun; the captain not able to take an 
observation. A person observed to the chief 
mate that it was likely to blow a gale by-and- 
by. ‘A gale!’ said he, ‘what is it now?’ 
The uproarious jolly sport of the porpoises in 
the morning was prophetically malevolent, as 
though they enjoyed the coming of a storm for 
us. Lightning faintly seen in the distance 
towards night. * * ® We are already past 
Portugal. Another vessel over the weather- 
bow. Furl our sails to come near her. She 
proves to be a French brig from the Mediter- 
ranean to Havre. Our cook, being a French- 
man, speaks her. She has few people on board, 
whilst we make a goodly show; all out, old and 
young, all eager for the sight. The ship’s name 
is Charlotte Auguste. Perhaps our friends in 
England may now hear ofus. Our captain sets 
the seafaring French people higher in our esti- 
mation for politeness and punctuality than they 
were before, and certainly we did not hereto- 
fore lightly esteem them. He says we may 
more certainly depend on their good offices 
than on those of our own nation; John Bull 
being too often careless, negligent, or forgetful. 
It is Sunday, and there has been service as be- 
fore. The very ocean seems aware that it is a 
holy time, for although the morning was cloudy, 
the sun now shines upon us from the purest 
azure—a divine afternoon. The billows seem 
to have checked half their roughness —dancing 
and glittering in the sun. = x 

‘¢ Not a breath of air; we are becalmed; the 
| sunset most gorgeous! pillars and domes of 
| flame-coloured cloud, partly lost in blue, pale- 
| blue fleecy masses, with a blending of all co- 
lours. I exclaimed with Wordsworth, 


‘Ah me! how quict earth and ocean were ;’ 





but could not continue his exclamation — 
‘ As quiet all within me.’ 


These dead calms were to me the most awful 
and restless visitations possible. Not alone 
were they suspensions, sleeps of the elements ; 
they were the embodiment of the universality 
of death. Time and eternity seemed blended 
into one; the very sun seemed to rest in the 
heavens; motion, if not space, was in its grave; 
it did not seem possible that there could have 
been, or be, such a thing as a wind, ‘The land 
we had left, or for which we were bound, were 
the illusions of an idle faith; any other kind 
of enchantment seemed preferable. Still we 
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have a kind of half-consciousness of some 
little change in the universe: the sun slides 
quietly down and dips leisurely into the ocean ; 
and the moon and the stars come tranquilly out 
and gaze at themselves stedfastly, from the 
dark blue heavens, in the dark deep glassy 
sea. Progress there isin the planetary system, 
but none for us. ° * ” 
“AN OLD-NEW SEA-BALLAD, 
‘* We had not been at sea, at sea 
Weeks but barely three, 


When our steward said, with a very long face, 
Not a bit of cheese had we. 


The sago and the arrow-root 
Were done about the Line ; 

And there were fears about the water, 
And doubts about the wine. 

To eat the salt-pork was sorry work— 
We boiled it both and fried ; 

The beef it was rank, and the water stank, 
And the pigs of the measles died. 

We had not been at sea, at sea 
Weeks but barely five, 

When every biscuit in the ship 
Began to be alive. 

Some of them had been before 
A voyage in the same ship, 

And so they grew rebellious, 
Not liking a second trip. 

We stared on them you may be sure 
With looks of sore dismay, 

For some were blue, and some were green, 
And some were hoary grey. 

They once were baked it was supposed, 
Although we couldn’t tell when ; 

So, just to kill the living things, 
We baked them o’er again. 

If Rutherford in his old age 
Should ask for parish relief, 

God send he may eat his own biscuit, 
And try to eat his own beef! 

We had not been at sea, at sea 
Weeks but barely six, 

Before our tea was a black sea— 
Black as the river Styx. 

At sea, at sea we had not been 

Veeks but searcely seven, 

When not a soul of our company whole 

Thought biscuit was bread or chalk was coal, 
Or that the sea was heaven! 

We had not been, we had not been 
At sea weeks barely nine, 

When the sea-earrion creatures 
Looked on and longed to dine. 

The hungry shark, he sought our barque, 
And he was nothing coy, 

He opened his mouth poms wagged his tail 
As a dog might do for joy. 

But this we must say, as well we may, 
And say it with right good-will, 

That Captain Kay, in a pleasant way, 
Shared both our good and ill. 

Then health, then health to Captain Kay, 
Whilst in this world is he; 

May pleasure greet him on every shore, 
And happy success at sea!” 


From naval versification we go to colonial 
observation : 

‘* What a lesson (says Mr. H. after consider- 
able experience) has avarice been taught by 
Australia Felix! The usurious, many from a 
distance, looked upon colonial interest as the 
fruit of a flourishing and goodly tree—the tree 
of life— productive abundantly. It has not, 
however, proved a Eucalyptus-tree, dropping 
manna. Capitalists, who lent money at an 
enormous rate of interest in prosperous days, 
still cling to it tenaciously; like the vampire, a 
death avarice, adding, by ivordinate and un- 
natural slakings of an unwise thirst, the living 
to the dead. A colony tests strongly human 
nature; develops fully the real character of 
man. At home, old opinions, old habits, man- 
ners, and the hereditary customs of society, 
shackle, sustain, and continue, as he was, the 
creature of circumstances. The appearances of 
things are the pillars of his probity, the dome 


-| Synonymous. 


of his respectability. In a colony, a new arena, 
he is another being. The elements of society 
are oddly mingled around him. Ennobling 
example is solitary, and thence weak. He be- 
gins to suspect his own nature; finds that he 
is dependent on himself individually. The old 
world, its restrictions, its supports, have passed 
away, and there is a new order of things. In 
penal colonies and their neighbourhoods, the 
air of the one mingles with the other; the mo- 
ral atmosphere is vitiated ; not alone by a con- 
vict population, though that will do much; by 
the genera of our species most prone to emi- 
grate: the active, the energetic, the shrewd, the 
uncompromising stick-at-nothings. The obser- 
vation is common, that such a person was very 
different at home,—home, the general term 
abroad for one’s native land. It may be true 
that he appeared such. All great changes act 
upon character. For of all changes, all revo- 
lutions, the greatest and the most striking—yet, 
to the philosophical observer, natural enough— 
is that of human character. In colonies, men 
cast off all disguise. Consequently every kind 
of monstrosity and villany display themselves 
in all their hideous nakedness colonially. Ho- 
nour appears contemptible silliness; honesty, 
weakness and folly. So much so, that the terms 
Yankee, colonial, and sharper, have become 
Much of this unmasked avarice, 
dishonesty, and mad recklessness of character, 
is attributable to home-return anxiety. The 
present time, and ourselves, are narrow motives 
for action; and this is another circumstance 
detrimental to colonial progress and prosperity. 
Of the migratory species, we build only for the 
summer, still thinking of autumnal departure. 





Our objects, our outlay, our efforts, and in- 
dustry, are all circumscribed by the short time 
we intend, or have to remain in the colony. 
‘Plant fruit-trees!’ ‘They would not bear 
fruit whilst I am here.’ This is the common 
suggestion and reply. ‘ Our dwelling, though 
a poor one, will do for a few years.’ We do 
nothing without some reference to our return, 
without reference to a speedy return, of some 
kind. It seems that colonies, destitute of his- 
torical and industral wealth in the past, are 
also to be destitute of them in the future. By 
this narrow policy, we neither do ourselves any 
good or the country of our adoption.. The 
greatest blessings most assuredly are those, to 
themselves and the land, who come from the 
old country to the new, attended by friends and 
kindred; who have in reality exchanged one 
country for another; who ally themselves to 
the new region as to a bride, to abide with it 
for good and for evil; who think less of gold 
than of the necessaries and comforts of life; 
who look to labour for health and support, ex- 
claiming with Timon, ‘ some roots, good earth :’ | 
although not, like him, casting away the glitter- | 
ing ore which presented itself instead. There 
was a time when in Australia such people and 
such industry were encouraged and rewarded 
by a paternal government with additional acres. 
That day is gone—the day wherein it was more 
blessed to give than to receive. The day of 
the rewarders is no more, and we have the 
receivers—the utilitarian day, in its stead, In 
this instance the change, as in many others, 
has been for the worse.”’ 

To these sensible and not unphilosophic re- 
marks we add some of the author’s sketches of 
the natives: 

“Of the customs and superstitions of the na- 
tives of Port Philip, I shall only notice such as 
have for myself been fraught with interest, the 
result of my own observation, or that of my 








friends, but in no instance gleaned from books, 


Their legends and traditions I have received 
with some caution, knowing well in what kind 
of soil they have grown; often planted there by 
romancing shepherds, and afterwards adopted 
by the dark people as their own. The idea ge- 
nerally entertained by the blacks, that they at 
their decease go to Van Dieman’s Land, and 
come back white fellows, originated, no doubt, 
in this way. Buckley, on his first appearance 
amongst them, the first European they had 
seen, was received amongst them as the re- 
appearance ofa native just dead, whom in every 
respect, except colour, he closely resembled: 
was fully believed to be the very man; was 
adopted by the dead man’s friends and tribe, 
and called by his name. No doubt but the si- 
milarity, fortunately for Buckley, saved his life. 
Afterwards, when settlers streamed over from 
Van Dieman’s Land, and the natives heard it 
mentioned almost only as the place whence the 
white people came, and probably seeing many 
others in person or feature resembling their 
dead relatives, that they should have such an 
idea is nothing singular or wonderful. Much 
more singular and curious ideas they have; 
strange indeed is their notion of death, or ra- 
ther, that with the constant and palpable decay 
of the human frame before their eyes, they 
have no belief in death from natural causes. 
All deaths they consider to be the result of ac- 
cident, malice, or magic. When a death occurs, 
they decide that the deceased person’s kidney- 
fat has been stolen away in sleep by some ene- 
my, aided by magic. ‘The body is tied up im- 
mediately in a lump, tightly drawn together, 
body and limbs, by strips of bark or cords; and 
he and every kind of property belonging to 
him, scrupulously and superstitiously—war-im- 
plements, his waller wallert, or opossum-rug, 
guns, if he has any, even double-barrelled ones, 
although ever so highly valued—are broken; 
and these, with the white and black money, in 
spite of itching hands longing to take it—every 
thing, in fact, goes with him into his grave, re- 
ligiously. Gravely also is it whispered into the 
ear of the dead man, that he may rest satisfied 
in his grave; that his black friends will, with- 
out fail, avenge his death. And in consideration 
of this arrangement, he is requested to refrain 
from terrifying his old friends and tribe; that 
he imust not haunt them with alien voices, or 
the foot-marks of strange feet about their en- 
campments. The mourners wear their white- 
paint mourning, never washing themselves, even 
if months should elapse before they have per- 
formed their vow to the deceased: when they 
have tasted the enemy’s kidney-fat, the mourning 
ceases. ‘This is a miserable superstition, and 
causes a great deal of bloodshed. To discover in 
what direction the eneiny of the dead is to be 
found, they take an insect, and observe in what 
direction it crawls; and that is an infallible in- 
dication. In that quarter they go, no matter how 
far, the first native crossing their path is the 
murderer of the dead, and in his turn becomes 
the murdered, One death, even a natural death, 
thus becomes, through ignorance and supersti- 
tious custom, the cause of many unnatural deaths. 
Another of theirinhuman and inhospitable super- 
stitions is that regarding strangers: how different 
from the Jewish or Christian code, by which 
strangers are privileged and sacred people, ‘ Thou 
shalt in no wise hurt the stranger in thy gate !’ 
Immediately that a strange native is found by 
any tribe in their neighbourhood, all the people 
are in a state of tumult, yelling, and getting 
ready their weapons of war for his instant de- 
struction; for their belief is, that if they do not 
kill him, they will themselves generally, and 
most fatally, be visitcd with dysentery. * * * 
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Of their traditions the most novel is their 
creation. , First, say they, a young man, along 
with others, ‘ quamby along a beek,’ sat down 
in the earth, when it was ‘ plenty dark.’ There 
they were, not merely two, but many people, 
lying or sitting unfinished and half torpid in 
the ground. This reminds us of Muilton’s 
Limbo. But Karackarock, daughter of the 
god Pungil, a kindly divinity, had condescended 
to ‘yannina warreet,’ walk a long way to Jook 
out for them, to clothe them comfortably with 
good opossum-rugs, of which, no doubt, she 
had great store. The ‘Old Man,’ so they call 
Pungil their god, not unlike the Hebrew term, 
‘ Ancient of Days,’ now held out his hand to 
‘Gerer,’ the sun, and made him warm. When 
the sun warmed the earth, it opened like a door ; 
and then plenty of black fellows came up out 
of the earth. Then the black fellows ‘ plenty 
sing,’ like it white fellows ‘ big one Sunday ;’ 
which means, that a day is kept sacred, like 
our Sabbath, in commemoration of the crea- 
tion; the dance on that day being of a peculiar 
kind, called ‘ gaygip;’ at which time they cor- 
robory before images carved curiously in bark. 
For a long time after the creation, in the winter 
they were very cold, for they had no fire; their 
condition as it regarded their food was not 
better than their dogs, for they were compelled 
to eat the kangaroo raw; and to add to their 
misery, the whole land was full of deadly snakes 
and guanos; but good Karackarock, their truly 
womanly divinity, did not forget or forsake 
them. Pungil, her father, like a true natives’ 
god, was too much of a ‘ big one gentleman’ to | 
do any thing but carry his war-weapons; whilst | 
Karackarock, a native divinity of the true femi- | 
nine sort, a worker, came a long way, armed with | 
along staff—native women carrysuch—and with | 
this she went over the whole land killing the rep- | 
tiles; but just before she had killed them all the | 
staff broke, and the kind did not all perish. Mi- 
sery there was in the breaking of that weapon, 
but there was also mercy, for Karackarock had so 
warmed it, as well as herself, with such a great 
slaughter, that when the staff snapped there | 
came out of it fire. Fire they now had to warm 
themselves, and to cook with. Their condition 
was much improved, but did not long continue 
so, for ‘ Wang,’ the crow, a mysterious bird, re- 
garded as superstitiously by them as the raven 
amongst Thor and Odin’s worshippers, watched 
his opportunity’ and flew away with it. For a 
long time they were again in a most sad and 
fireless condition, until ever-kind Karackarock 
Jearned their state, supplied their wants, and | 
they have never since lost it. Ofa great flood | 
they speak, that rose above the highest trees 
and hills; and how the natives were some 











complained thus :—‘ Your horses damage our 
potatoes.’ The settlers replied, briefly, ‘Fence 
your potatoes in.’ Said the New Zealanders, 
more justly, ‘Our potatoes do not come to your 
horses to do them injury: fence in your horses.’ 
So it was in Australia Felix. The new settlers 
found the country very much to their liking. 
There was abundance of not entirely unoccupied, 
but of the smoothest, park-like country, thinly 
sprinkled over with the most beautiful trees ; 
water, often good and abundant, and often 
otherwise. The country, moreover, was thinly 
occupied by dusky natives, and plentifully 
stocked with wild animals, their food. Here 
the new settlers made themselves quite at home. 
All that they wanted was the land entirely to 
themselves—room; and that they found, for 
cattle and sheep to range over almost illimitably; 
to see their flocks and herds grazing in quiet; to 
be themselves, with their sheep and cattle, at 
ease ; in the midst of plenty; satisfied with the 
present, and looking on cheerfully to the future. 
But there were the natives; and they, also, 
wanted something: principally to range the 
country in the old hereditary manner; to find 
game where they had always found it; to kill 
it where and when it suited them; in short, 
like the new race of people, to have the coun- 
try wholly to themselves. The settlers were 
not always unjust, or inhuman; but they were 
attended by servants, as stockmen, shepherds, 
hutkeepers, &c.; men frequently of the most 
reckless, debased, and desperate character ; and 
these became the pioneers of — not civilisation 
— but of strife, jealousy, conflict, and depopu- 
lation. Most of these men were convicts, as- 
signed servants; others were ticket-of-leave 
men; and the rest emancipated convicts — 
wretches who had been expelled from their own 
country for the worst of crimes. And these 
were our representatives of European civilisa- 
tion, on whom it devolved to impress upon the 
Australian aboriginal people our character, 
manners, customs, and religion, It is easy to 
imagine the fatal results of convict and native 
intercourse: lust and reckless cruelty on the 
one hand, and recrimination and deadly revenge 
on the other.” 

History of the War in France and Belgium in 
1815, §c. By Captain W. Siborne. 2 vols. 
8vo. T. and W. Boone. 

AmongG the Sights of London there is not one 

more interesting or attractive than the Model 

of Waterloo, exhibited by Capt. Siborne, and 
described in the Literary Gazette when first 
opened to the public. But even what is there 
presented to the eye, giving the spectator a very 
perfect idea of the battle, is nothing (except as 





drowned, and the rest; for a great wind blew, | an admirable adjunct and a most helpful illus- 
were caught up by a whirlwind to another si-| tration) when compared with the clear and 
milar country above them. When the flood! minute details of the entire campaign, and 
subsided, there jumped up out of the earth! especially of the fields of Quatre-Bras, Ligny, 
trees, kangaroos, and opossums—every thing. | and Waterloo, which these volumes contain. 
The old race, the antediluvians, became stars. | Whilst we read them we are no longer in the 
Amongst them were Pungil, their principal! mob-mélée and confusion of indistinguishable 
deity ; Karackarock, their female Prometheus; } struggle; not only does the general outline 
Teert and Teerer, sons of Pungil; Berwool | stand out distinctly, but the many groups which 
and Bobinger, son and daughter of Pungil, the | form the whole are separable into their consti- 
first pair who dwelt on the earth after the flood, | tuent parts; and even single combats, indivi- 
and from whom the present race of natives are | dual acts of heroism and valour, and accidents 
sprung. Wang, the crow, also became a star.” | and sufferings of isolated beings, are brought 

To this curious theogony we add but one | into the tempestuous mass, and we are enabled 
passage on behalf of the aborigines of all coun- | to comprehend the vast operations in all the 
tries: particulars of their relative action. 

“To look at our own concerns, to consider; With this deserved character, we will not so 
our own immediate interests only, and to be| late in the day attempt a regular analysis of 
wrapped thoroughly up in them, regardless how | Captain Siborne’s valuable national labours; 
they may affect injuriously others, is, if not very | but by a few selections pointed to matters of 
just, very comfortable. The New Zealanders | interest, exemplify the author’s powers in ap- 





preciating and describing the events of that 
extraordinary epoch. At Quatre-Bras, the 
advance of D’Erlon’s force was at first sup- 
posed to be that of an enemy, for “‘ the direc- 
tion taken by the column, as seen in the distance, 
was well calculated to alarm the troops of the 
French extreme left; as also to excite surprise 
in the mind of Napoleon, who, having formed no 
expectation of the arrival of any French troops 
in the field by any other direction than that 
from Gosselies upon St. Amand, or perhaps from 
Quatre-Bras upon Bry, also participated in the 
opinion that the column in question, under its 
attendant circumstances and general disposition, 
could be no other than that of an enemy. As 
D’Erlon debouched from Villers-Perruin, and 
advanced upon the prescribed point, St. Amand, 
he threw out his cavalry (Jaquinot’s) to his lefr, 
for the protection of this flank; and it was be- 
fore this cavalry that the Prussian brigade, 
under Colonel von Marwitz, retired in the man- 
ner already explained, a movement which fully 
restored confidence to Girard’s division. All 
at once this column was observed to halt, to in- 
dicate an indecision in its intentions, and finally 
to withdraw from the field. D’Erlon had in 
fact just received from Ney a peremptory order 
to join him without delay, with which he re- 
solved to comply, probably concluding that he 
was bound to do so from the circumstance of 
his having been in the first instance placed un- 
der the Marshal’s immediate command; having 
ascertained also from the Emperor’s aide-de- 
camp that he was not the bearer of any instruc- 
tions whatever from Napoleon as to his future 
movements, and that the appearance of his corps 
upon that part of the field of battle had been 
quite unexpected.” 

The battle raged on, on the side of the French 
greatly aided by this reinforcement; and “ Blii- 
cher himself, seeing that the fate of the day 
depended solely on the chance of the cavalry 
at hand succeeding, while there was yet light, 
in hurling back the French columns into the 
valley which they had so suddenly and so reso-« 
lutely crossed, rallied his routed horsemen, and 
placing himself at their head, charged, in his 
old hussar style, with the full determination of 
restoring, if possible, that equal footing with 
the enemy which had hitherto been so gallantly 
maintained. The French firmly stood their 
ground, and the charge proved ineffectual. As 
Bliicher and his followers retired to rally, they 
were rapidly pursued by the French cuirassiers. 
At this moment the prince’s fine grey charger 
—a present from the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land—was mortally wounded by a shot, in its 
left side, near the saddle-girth. On experi- 
encing a check to his speed, Bliicher spurred, 
when the animal, still obedient to the impulse 
of its gallant master, made a few convulsive 
plunges forward; but on feeling that his steed 
was rapidly losing strength, and perceiving at 
the same time the near approach of the cuiras- 
siers, he cried out to his aide-de-camp: ‘ Nos- 
titz, now I am lost!’ At that moment the 
horse fell from exhaustion, rolling upon its 
right side, and half-burying its rider under its 
weight. Count Nostitz immediately sprang 
from his saddle, and holding his bridle with his 
left hand—for his horse had not been danger- 
ously wounded—he drew his sword, firmly re- 
solved to shed, if necessary, the last drop of his 
blond in defending the precious life of his re- 
vered general. Scarcely had he done so when 
he saw the cuirassiers rushing forward at the 
charge. To attract as little as possible their 
attention, he remained motionless. Most for- 
tunately, the rapidity with which the cuiras- 
siers advanced amidst the twilight, already 
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sensibly obscured by the falling rain, precluded 
them from recognising, or even particularly 
remarking, the group, although they swept so 
closely by that one of them rather roughly 
brushed against the aide-de-camp’s horse. 
Shortly afterwards, the Prussian cavalry having 
rallied and re-formed, in their turn began to 
drive back the French, Again the thunder of 
their hoofs approached, and again the flying 
host whirled past the marshal and his anxious 
friend; whereupon the latter, eagerly watching 
his opportunity as the pursuers came on, darted 
forward, and seizing the bridle of a non-com- 
missioned officer of the 6th uhlans, named 
Schneider, ordered him and some files imme- 
diately following to dismount and assist in sav- 
ing the prince. Five or six powerful men now 
raised the heavy dead charger, while others 


immovable. In this state they placed him on 
the non-commissioned officer’s horse. Just as 
they moved off, the enemy was again pressing 
forward with renewed speed, and Nostitz had 
barely time to lead the marshal, whose senses 
were gradually returning, to the nearest in- 
fantry, which gladly received the party, and, 
retiring in perfect order, bade defiance to the 
attacks of its pursuers.”’ . 

We are finally informed that “ the posses- 
sion of the field of battle, and the capture of 21 
pieces of cannon, were the only advantages of 
which the French could boast as the immediate 
result of sosevere a struggle. With these, how- 
ever, it would seem that their Emperor was 
fully satisfied : if he had entertained any idea of 
pursuit, it was now abandoned ; he took no mea- 
sures for watching the movements and prying into 
the designs of his adversary ; but left his troops 
resting in their bivouacs, offering no molestation 
whatever to the Prussians, whilst he in person 
returned to Fleurus, where he passed the night. 
The contrast between the circumstances of the 
two armies during the night was very striking; 
for whilst the victors were indulging in perfect 
repose, the vanquished were completely on the 
alert, seizing every possible advautage which the 
extraordinary quietude of their enemies afforded 
during the precious hours of darkness; and 
never, perhaps, did a defeated army extricate 
itself from its difficulties with so much adroit- 
ness and order, or retire from a hard-fought 
field with so little diminution of its moral 
force.” 

To Buonaparte’s inactivity after the battle,— 
losing six or seven hours, instead of hotly pur- 
suing the retreating Prussians,—Capt. S. at- 
tributes much of the disastrous consequences 
which filled up the sequel at Waterloo. 

“ Grouchy, who commanded the right wing of 
the French army in Napoleon’s absence, repaired 
early in the morning to the Emperor’s quar- 
ters, at Fleurus, for instructions, according to 
an order he had received to that effect on the 


the state of public opinion in Paris, the differ- 
ent political parties, and on various other sub- 
jects quite unconnected with those military 
operations upon the successful issue of which 
depended the stability of his present power. 
That Napoleon should have neglected to follow 
up the advantages which fortune had thrown 
in his way on the morning of the 17th of June, 
is quite incomprehensible. With the exception 
of a Prussian picquet at Gentinnes, his whole 
front, as far as Gembloux, was perfectly clear 
ofan enemy. Wellington was still in position 
at Quatre-Bras, where his left had become ex- 
posed by the retreat of the Prussians, and in 
rear of which point was the defile of Genappe. 
There was nothing to prevent Napoleon from 
marching directly upon that defile, and sup- 
porting, by a vigorous attack upon the Anglo- 
allied left and rear, a simultaneous movement 
against the front by the force under Ney. 
| Whither had fled the mighty spirit which had 
shone forth with such dazzling brilliancy in 
former wars, and which had never displayed 
the energy of its powers of combination, and 
activity in following up successes, more emi- 
nently than in the campaign of the previous 
year? When before did it omit pressing every 
advantage to the utmost, or neglect to seize 
that moment of time, in which, having defeated 
one portion of his enemies, he was enabled to 
fall with combined force upon another? His 
army was not more fatigued than was that of 
Wellington, which had arrived at Quatre- Bras 
by forced marches. The troops which he sub- 
sequently did lead upon that point, when it was 
too late, consisting chiefly of the imperial guard 
and the 6th corps, were comparatively fresh. 
The former had not been engaged at Ligny 
until towards the termination of the action, 
when they suffered scarcely any loss: the latter, 
which arrived later, had remained intact. The 
idea of forming a junction with Ney, with a 
view of attacking Wellington, was certainly 
entertained ; but its execution was most unac- 
countably and unnecessarily delayed until its 
intended effect could not but fall powerless 
upon a vigilant enemy, fully prepared, by hav- 
ing improved the precious moments of time, 
thus lost, to detect the purpose of the move- 
ment, and to ward off the intended blow. With 
an army greatly inferior in numbers to the 
united forces of his adversaries, Napoleon’s 
prospects of success rested exclusively upon 
bis utmost skill and address, not only in pre- 
venting that union of force, but also in so plan- 
ning, arranging, and executing his combina- 
tions, that having succeeded in defeating one 
opponent with a superior mass, he might then 
precipitate himself in like manner upon ano- 
ther, at the very moment when the latter might 
be occupied or engaged with one of his marshals. 
This would have exacted of him the most un- 
tiring energy, the application of all his great 





previous evening. He was desired to wait and 
accompany the Emperor, who was going to) 
visit the field of battle. The latter, however, | 
did not start from Fleurus until between eight 
and nive o’clock, and on reaching St. Amand, 
he examined the approaches by which this vil- 
lage had been attacked the day before; then 
he rode about the field, gave directions for the 
care of the wounded: and, as he passed in 
front of different regiments that were falling in 
without arms, on the ground where they were 
bivouacked, he was received with loud cheers. 
He addressed himself to nearly all the corps, 
and assured them of the lively satisfaction he 
had felt on witnessing their conduct in the bat- 
tle. Having dismounted, he conversed freely, 


Tesources in strategical science, a lightning- 
swift decision, and a daring resolution both in 
adopting and in executing all his movements. 
It was by the exercise of such powerful mental 
resources as these, that, unaided by a suffici- 
ently corresponding amount of physical force, 
he had conducted the campaign of 1814; but 
the spirit by which they were conceived, and 
the genius which instinctively seized the means 
of their execution, seemed to have abandoned 
him in this, his Jast campaign: a faint gleam 
of the old spirit was visible in its opening 
movements, but it was now rather a wildfire, 
dazzling him for a moment, on the downward 
path to his destiny, than the star which had so 
often led him tu victory. The last flash of his 


of Fleurus seemed to disappear, and leave him 
in utter darkness.’’ 

The movements of Grouchy and the division 
of the Prussian army left to divert him, whilst 
the faithful warrior Bliicher hastened on to the 
preconcerted junction with Wellington, are de- 
scribed, and Capt. S. observes that he (Grouchy) 
* might have so far realised the anxious expec- 
tation of Napoleon as to have fallen upon Biilow 
flagrante delicto, and have materially procrasti- 
nated the co-operation of Blucher with Wel- 
lington on the 18th of June; a co-operation 
which a contrary proceeding, originating in 
fatal tardiness of movement, and exhibiting 
useless manoeuvring in a false direction, could 
not fail to render easy in execution, and suc- 
cessful in result. But beyond such procrasti- 
nation of the meditated junction of Bliicher’s 
and Wellington’s forces, Grouchy could have 
effected nothing. The junction itself could not 
have been prevented. Thetendency of Grouchy’s 
movements had been too narrowly watched ; the 
country between the Dyle and the Charleroi 
road to Brussels had been too vigilantly ex- 
plored, and the movements, in succession, of 
the different Prussian corps had been ioo nicely 
calculated and determined, to admit of the pos- 
sibility of a failure, as regarded the arrival of 
a considerable portion of the Prussian forces 
on the left of the Anglo-allied army. Blucher 
had made so admirable a disposition of his four 
corps d’armée that two of them could at any 
time have combined, and therefore have pre- 
sented a superior force to Grouchy, at any 
point between Wavre and Planchenoit, whilst 
the remainder of the army might have con- 
tinued its march to the field of Waterloo.” 

To that field we shall turn our readers’ at- 
tention in a future Gazet/e. 


. 





BOOKS OF A RELIGIOUS NATURE. 
(Second notice.] 

Six Thousand Years ago; or, the Works of 
Creation illustrated. By Mrs. Best. Pp. 168. 
Bath, Binns and Goodwin; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall.—Mrs. Best differs a good deal 
from the author of the “ Vestiges ;”’ but which 
of them knows mgst about the Creation it is 
impossible for us to determine. They go upon 
opposite tacks. Mrs. Best teils us at starting: 
“ You need not fear my indulging you with a 
long wearisome lecture which would put both 
you and myself to sleep, but I hope deeply to 
engage your interest, and while we take the 
Bible for our text-book, to enter into the field 
of science, and the depths of history. * * * 
In Otaheite, the natives consider that darkness 
was the origin of all things. But when Jeho- 
vah determined for his own glory to perform 
the stupendous work of creation, we read that 
‘the Spirit of God moved’ or brooded ‘ upon 
the face of the waters ;’ and thus, at the very 
opening of the Bible, we are introduced to the 
divine Trinity, each Person equally employed 
in the extraordinary work.” 

This is surely begiuning with the beginning; 
and we forbear from comment, to pass on to 
other matters, as authoritatively announced as 
if the excellent writer had been an eye-witness. 
** No sooner was light obedient to the crea- 
tive word than it underwent the scrutiny of 
Omnipotence: ‘God saw the light, that it was 
good.’ And truly, the divine wisdom and provi- 
dence appear peculiarly remarkable in its form- 
ation. Weré it not for the extreme subtlety 
of its particles it could not pervade the pores 
of bodies; but now it can render glass, air, 
water, and ice, transparent, which otherwise 
would only have exhibited their surfaces to our 








and atgreat length, with Grouchy and Gerard, on 


genius was brief, and on the memorable plains 


view. The luxury derived from the light shin- 
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ing into our rooms, while the cold air is ex- 
cluded by means of the glass, would never have 
been known could it not haye penetrated that 
beautiful substance,” 

That the window-tax should interfere with 
this providential kindness, alas! But we go 
on for farther intelligence on the progress of 
creation. ‘* When the light was ready to an- 
swer the efhd of its creation, the order so beau- 
tifully observed was to be still more striking in 
its effects, The different successions of day 
and night were to commence, and begin that 
diurnal course which has never ceased.” 

Were we gravely discussing this point, we 
should ask the sticklers for the literal inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic record, how they recon- 
cile their ¢wenty-four hours of alternate day and 
night with the polar division into months? The 
same reasoning cannot apply all over the earth; 
and, yet we do not remember to have seen this 
argument used by any writer on the much- 
yexed question, But we must stick a little 
more to the explanations of Mrs. Best. 

“When the darkness disappeared, what did 
the light reveal ?—a mass enveloped in its wa- 
tery covering, But the time was arrived for 
this to be set in order; for there to be a fir- 
mament or atmosphere surrounding the globe, 
dividing the waters from the waters, and ‘ sub- 
mitting this most vital part of the earth’s sys- 
tem to those Jaws which have ever since con- 
tinued in action.’”’ And “the air that sur- 
rounds the whole earth as a light thin coating, 
extending to a considerable height above its 
surface, is composed of several gases, quite dif- 
ferent in their properties.’’ And ‘‘ without the 
atmosphere, neither animal or vegetable could 
continue to exist. But it is not my intention 
to enter into a long discourse upon these deep 
subjects, as my wish is to amuse and interest, 
not fatigue, my readers: but surely it is not 
uninteresting to know that those waters which 
are above the firmament are all produced by 
moisture imbibed by the atmosphere, drawn up 
by the power of the sun from the liquid portions 
of the earth’s surface, in order to descend in 
refreshing rains, in gentle dews, the severer 
hail, and fertilising snow, all of which in their 
turn conspire to render its productions more 
alundant. . Thus the almighty Creator com- 
pleted the, second day of his labours, reserving 
the third for the grand division of those waters 
which were under the arch of heaven. Many 
of you have visited the shores of the sea, but 
did you ever consider its vastness, and the in- 
terest it contains? Did.you ever reflect upon 
the bed that. must have been marked out by 
the divine Producer of these wonders? How 
it was formed.is known only to him who pre- 
pared it for the ocean, and appointed his de- 
cree, ‘that the waters should not-pass his com- 
mandment,}. Prov. viii. 29.. How often, when 
standing upon the beach, [ have watched with 
delight the immense world of waters at my feet 
— its waves in constant motion, sparkling in. 
the. sunbeams, dashing onwards with impetu- 
osity towards the shore, threatening destruc- 
tion to the shrinking earth, yet when actually 
arrived, merely little ripples to be seen; and 
then, as though repenting of their first intent, 


slowly retiring from the land. Nor is the con- | 


tinual motion to which I have alluded without 
its\peculiar use ; were it not for that, the sea 
would be a reservoir for putrescence. I recol- 
lect:long since reading of a vessel becalmed on 
the vast Pacific; under a burning sun, the pass- 
engers and crew lay panting for breath; the 
sails flapped heavily against the masts, but not 
a breeze cooled the voyagers, or even ruffled 


* the waves. After thus continuing, I think, for 


three weeks, a dark green slime was observed 
stealing over the surface of the waters; this 
gradually increased, until at length the vessel 
was surrounded by living monsters of the ser- 
pent tribe, started into life in consequence of 
the quiescent state of the sea. Of the nature 
of the bed of the ocean we can of necessity 
know but little.’ 

With this extract we conclude, and only ask, 
for the memory of Coleridge and the voyage of 
his Auncient Mariner, that they should not be 
considered an actual navigator in a blue jacket 
and the description of the genuine Pacific. 
With regard to the rest, whether Mrs. Best’s 
sciences or the sciences of the author of the 
Vestiges shew the greatest incompetency, we 
leave to the decision of those who are really 
versed in them. And this consideration brings 
us to 

“ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation ;” 
its Argument examined and exposed. By S. R. 
Bosanquet, Esq. Pp. 56. London, Hatchard 
and Son.— Mr. Bosanquet undoubtedly fixes 
the author to whom he is opposed on the horns 
of several scientific dilemmas, and exposes some 
of his errors in the walks of science (to which 
we alluded in our review of the Vestiges, Lit. 
Gaz. No. 1460); but on his own side he is 
not strong, for he assumes nearly the whole 
question where there is any dispute either in 
fact or in argument. Whether omnipotence 
and omniscience are depreciated or magnified 
by one or other theory is hardly to be resolved 
by his powers of reasoning. Ifthe Creator by 
one great original Will perfected the system 
and appointed successive causes to operate in 
producing the predestined results ;-or, if the 
Almighty was pleased to form only a part at 
first, and execute the rest by special interven- 
tions at every stage of development; it does 
seem to us that his power and his glory would 
be equally manifested in either case. Yet this 
is the mighty knot in the contest, and he who 
ventures to uphold the former position is ac- 
cused of infidelity and atheism. Mr. B. treats 
his opponent as a Romancist of philosophy: and 
thus, in a tone not to be commended in discus- 
sions of the sort, speaks of his work : 

‘“‘ We readily attribute to it all the graces of 
the accomplished harlot. Her song is like the 
syren for its melody and attractive sweetness ; 
she is clothed in scarlet, and every kind of 
fancy-work of dress and ornament; her step 
is grace, and lightness, and life; her laughter 
light, her very motion musical. But she is a 
foul and filthy thing, whose touch is taint ; whose 
breath is contamination; whose look, and words, 
and thoughts, will turn the spring of purity to 
a pest, of truth to lies, of life to death, of love 
to loathing. Such is philosophy without the 
maiden gem of truth and singleness of pur- 
pose; divorced from the sacred and ennobling 
rule and discipline of faith. Without'this, phi- 
losophy is a wanton and deformed adultress. * * 
The design of the work is to shew that there 
has been no such thing as creation, in the 
| Sense in which we receive it from the Mosaic 
| history and revelation; that there is no such 
| thing as a special providence, that the very 
| notion of it ‘ is ridiculous.’ ” 
| Animadverting on the later edition (the third), 
| he says, he has “ taken out the very key-stone 
| of his argument, without which the whole con- 
nexion is broken and falls to pieces: as will 
be noticed at the proper place. Independ- 
ently of this, by the loose and facile shifting of 
his ground, and the adoption of new positions, 
upon matters which he had so repeatedly as- 
serted to be proved and demonstrated, the au- 
thor has deposed himself from the class of la- 








borious philosophers to that of every - day 
writers.” 

Having deposed the author from the chair 
of philosophy, Mr. B. sets to work to confute 
his statements in a manner of which the sub- 
joined are examples: 

* The usual observation is made, that God’s 
Ways are not as our ways; and that Moses 
must have meant that a thousand years were 
as one day, in relating the six days of creation ; 
for though the confutation of scripture history 
and doctrine is evidently the intention and 
object of the present work, yet, with the inva- 
riable inconsistency of all such philosophers, 
our author seeks to disarm or lull the kindlings 
of faith by some feeble reconcilements, or ra- 
ther to shew the flourish of candour and in- 
difference, by a generous exercise of philoso- 
phical ingenuity on what some little minds may 
hold sacred and dear to them. We are con- 
cerned only, in reference to this argument, to 
shew that Moses really intended what his rea- 
ders of old, and for more than forty centuries, 
believed him to have written and intended; 
that he must either be believed or denied by 
those who weigh his evidence against the lights 
of philosophy ; and that there is no such easy 
and ambiguous way of getting over the inspired 
text. * * * How if God worked only in 
the beginning of all, is he consistent with 
Moses, who says that he worked six days and 
then rested ? or how, ifin concurrence with his 
philosophy, did not Moses write, that God 
rested on the first day, and not on the seventh? 
Our author attributes no work to God, since 
the very beginning, which he is not equally 
performing at this present period.” [This is 
by no means the worst argument.} * * * 
It is asserted that it is a mean view of the 
Deity to consider that he ‘ works hitherto,’ 
and is engaged continually or from time to 
time in the creation and disposal of particular 
beings and events; that it attributes to him a 
littleness and weakness, a paltry pursuit and 
object, such as assimilates him with weak and 
frail men; that it anthropomorphises him ; 
that an eternal repose and inaction, and con- 
templation of his own works, from the begin- 
ning, the results of his one primeval fiat, is 
more noble and dignified, more worthy of the 
great ruler, the great governor, the great func- 
tionary of the social order of the universe. It 
is more dignified, to the human ruler and go- 
vernor, so to enjoy seasons of repose and re- 
mission from business; to have so disposed and 
ordered every department of his office, that the 
course of it may proceed, while he himself re- 
tires for relaxation and enjoyment; because 
rest, and remission from the necessity of la- 
bour, is the desire and ambition of man, and 
of all men: and this, because of his infirmity 
and weakness. It would be the triumph ofa 
machinist to invent a perpetual machine; be- 
cause it would increase his powers, and give 
him the opportunity of repose and inaction, 
or of some more agreeable occupation or la- 
bour, while his once accomplished work would 
continually supply him with bread. But to a 
finite being alone, who is capable of fatigue, 
and can do but one thing well at once, can re- 
mission from work be an object, or choice or 
change of occupation. To attribute any de- 
sire to God for repose, is to attribute human 
parts and conditions and feelings to him. This 
is to anthropomorphise him,” [Surely not 
more than by asserting that he must. con- 
tinue to work.] But Mr. Bosanquet asks: 
“* What is worthier the omnipotent God, than 
to work continually, in all time, and in all 
places, every where? He is almighty; it is 
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no toil to him to frame the leviathan, and the 
thunder, and the whirlwind. He ‘is’ all-bounti- 
ful; and he can fashion the feeble insect for 
beauty and enjoyment, the animatcules and the 
infusoria. “He ‘is omniscient; and “he ‘can 
without effort observe and number évery hair, 
and name every star, and examine every word 
and thought, and ‘every place for a‘ new plant, 
or insect, or angel in his uhiverse. He is 
omnipresent; and he can do'all these things 
every where and at once, at‘oné moment of time, 
and in every place in his ¢reation.”” ’ [Does ‘not 
this lower the’ Divinity, and refute all ‘Mr. Bo- 
sanquet’s argument? It lowers the Divinity, 
by supposing his work imperfect, and to re- 
quire patching and jobbing from time to time 
to make it complete. “And what is any portion 
of our measure of time ‘to the immeasurable 
eternity? whilst’ the’ author concedes that all 
these things, i. e/Creation, might be done 
every where arid at once, at one moment of 
time, and in every ‘place! “Why, this is the 
very essence of the theory for’ broaching which 
he charges the Vestiges with blasphemy. | 

With this'we ‘gladly leave the controversy ; 
merely quoting 

Indications of the Creator. By W. Whewell, 
D.D., &e.'°Ppot7l. J. We Parker:—Which 
volume consists‘ of extracts from the author’s 
great work’'on the Inductive Sciences, which 
bear in a much‘ more! commanding and’ deci- 
sive range against many-0f ‘the scientifically 
unfounded or! mistaken views ‘in the Vestizes. 
Dr. Whewell shews that “Morphology is not 
necessarily inconsistent with Teleology,” and 
otherwise illustrates the subject with the com- 
prehension of a man who has thoroughly inves- 
tigated and well understands it. 





Physiology of the Foetus, §c., with Observations 
on the Membrana and Rete Vasculare, newly- 
discovered structures existing in the Foetus and 
Young of Man and Animals. By Benjamin 
Ridge, M.D., &c. &c. 8vo, pp. 91. J. 
Churchill. 

Tue author takes a view of the blood, &c., 

atid its application in the organisms of the 

human fcetus, which, though of much medical 
interest, is not fit for discussion in our po- 
pular page. The duties of the fetus itself 
he holds to be intermediary and complex; 
and believes that the meconium of infants is 
contained in a membranous sac, which secures 
and envelopes it, and between which and the 
true mucous membrane is a network of the 

most delicate blood-vessels, held together by a 

parenchymatous structure even more delicate. 

To these structures he gives the appropriate 

name of membrana meconii and rete vascu- 

lare ; and he conceives their use to be, to pre- 
vent the chylification or absorption of the me- 
conium after birth; at which period the meco- 
nium and its enveloping membrane play an 
important part in the new chemical changes 
which are first brought into action; and so im- 
portant does the author consider the meconic 
membrane and its vascular plexus to be at this 
momentous epoch, that he deduces, as a prac- 
tical inference, that they anticipate all necessity 
for other food than air; and that a child will 
always thrive better the first few days in the 
entire absence of its natural food. This is a 
very curious subject of inquiry, and the author 
deserves every credit for his investigations, 
which appear to stand the chance of the test of 
time and experience better than the mapping 
out of the tongue, or the substitution of mu- 
cous for gustatory follicles. Upon this subject 


ed on his system of glossology; and after the 
present ‘evidences of ability for scientific re- 
search, We shall wait in greater hopes of philo- 
sophic evidence in lis favour than we avow 
we liad hitherto entertained. 





Chronicles of Fashion, fromthe time of Elizabeth 
to the early-part of the Nineteenth Century, in 
Manners, Amusements, Banquets, Costume, Sc. 
By Mrs, Stone, author of the “ Art of Needle- 
work,” ‘“‘The Cotton Lord,’ &c. 2 vols. 
,8vo.. London, Bentley. 

Tuts title-page indicates a compilation of a 

kind that. never can fail to be attractive. A 

smart introduction ushers in the variegated 

pattern derived from a hundred sources, and 
illustrated with numerous portraits—some of 
them certainly not of the highest class, nor 
quite so captivating as the showy pink binding, 
with its gold star, more brilliant than any be- 
longing to the gartered knights within. But 
for desultory reading, for.the parlour-window, 
for the drawing-room, and, by-and-by, for the 
seaside (should the weather ever be warm and 
summery again?), Mrs. Stone’s two volumes 
will serve; and whilst they entertain, instruct 
us how our forefathers and foremothers eat, 
dressed, talked,.and acted, under every circum- 

stance of their social life. The book is just a 

pleasant one, and fit for recreation; neither 

deep nor dry. . 

Lost Happiness ; or, the Effects of a Lie: a Tale. 
By Lady Chatterton. Pp. 88. J. Burns. 

A morat- forcibly told, to exhibit the misery 
which may flow through and poison life, other- 
wise offering every enjoyment, in consequence 
of one wicked lie, committed even at an early 
age. There is,in our opinion, as a lesson for 
youth, a shade thrown over what ought to be 
perfectly clear and unmistakeable, in eliminat-. 
ing the guilt, to a certain degree, from a desire 
for parental and family approbation, which is a 
good motive; and great care should be taken 
that such nice distinctions should not be raised 
to perplex the value and impression of a whole- 
some truth. 


The Freaks of Cupid: a Novel. By an Irish Ba- 

chelor. 3 vols. London, T. C. Newby. 

A Fair mixture of the grave and gay, the Irish 
Bachelor displays considerable talent in these 
volumes; though more in their sketchiness 
than in the invention and development of the 
whole plan. Some of his characters are cleverly 
drawn; the humorous rather superior to the 
more serious or pathetic. .The same may be 
said of his scenes separately ; yet one or two, of 
deathbeds, and other afflicting events, possess 
much feeling and force. The Freaks of Cupid 
may accordingly divert a leisure hour as effec- 
tually as most of its compeers. 

The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur ; 
under Capt. Belcher, &c. Edited by Surgeon 
R. B. Hinds. No. IX. Ichthyology, Part 
II. By Dr. J. Richardson. London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

ContiNnvEs this valuable publication with every 

scientific and pictorial merit. Wonderful in- 

deed, as it is truly expressed in common par- 
lance, are the works of nature; and some of 
the fishes here figured are among her extraor- 
dinary forms. The grim-looking hypoglopus 
dentex, the curiously spotted murzna ising- 
leena, the winged pegasus, and the amply finned 
centridermichthys, strike us among.their com- 
panions by their singular adaptations to the 
modes and purposes of their creation. All 
together are most worthy of the memory of 
the naturalist, and enlarge the bounds of that 





we observe that Dr. Ridge intends publishing 
a new theory of the practice of medicine, found- 








science, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 
In our No. of the 5th inst, we mentioned a few 
of the splendid appearances of the heavens 
viewed with Lord Rosse’s gigantic telescope. 
The extraordinary powers of this instrument 
were described in the Times of Wednesday last, 
by Sir James South, one of the observers. The 
following are extracts from his account :— 

“The night of the 5th of March was, I think, 
the finest I ever saw in Ireland, Many nebule 
were observed by Lord Rosse, Dr. Robinson, 
and myself. Most of them were, for the first 
time since their creation, seen by us as groups 
or clusters of stars; whilst some, at least to my 
eyes, shewed no such resolution. Never, how- 
| ever, in my life did I see such glorious sidereal 
pictures as this instrument afforded us. Most 
of the nebulz we saw I certainly have observed 
with my own large achromatic; but although 
that instrument, as far as relates to magnifying 
power, is probably inferior to no one in exist- 
ence, yet to compare these nebula, as seen with 
it and the six-feet telescope, is like comparing, 
as seen with the naked eye, the dinginess of 
the planet Saturn to the brilliancy of Venus. 
The most popularly known nebule observed 
this night were the ring-nebule in the Canes 
Venatici, or the 5lst of Messier’s catalogue, 
which was resolved into stars with a magnify- 
ing power of 548; and the 94th of Messier, 
which is in the same constellation, and which 
was resolved into a large globular cluster of 
stars, not much unlike the well-known cluster 
in Hercules, called also 13th Messier. Per- 
fection of figure, however, of a telescope must 
be tested, not by nebula, but by its perform- 
ance on astar of the first magnitude. If it will, 
under high power, shew the star round and free 
from optical appendages, we may safely enough 
take it for granted it will not only shew nebulz 
well, but any other celestial object as it ought. 
Regulus on the 11th being near the meridian, 
I placed the 6-feet telescope on it, and with 
the entire aperture and a magnifying power of 
800 I saw, with inexpressible delight, the star 
free from wings, tails, or optical appendages ; 
not, indeed, like a planetary disk, as in my large 
achromatic, but as a round image resembling 
voltaic light between charcoal points; and so 
little aberrations had this brilliant image, that 
I could have measured its distance from, and 
position with, any of the stars in the field with 
aspider’s line micrometer, and a power of 1000, 
without the slightest difficulty; for not only 
was the large star round, but the telescope, al- 
though in the open air and the wind blowing 
rather fresh, was as steady as a rock. 

“ On subsequent nights, observations of other 
nebulz, amounting to some 30 or more, remov- 
ed most of them from the list of nebule, where 
they had long figured, to that of clusters ; whiist 
some of these latter, but more especially 5 Mes- 
sier; exhibited a sidereal picture in the teles- 
scope, such as man before had never seen, and 
which, for its magnificence, baffles all descrip- 
tion. Several double stars were seen with va- 
rious apertures of the telescope, and with powers 
between 360 and 800. The only double stars 
of the first class whith the weather permitted 
us to examine with it were — Ursz Majoris 
and + Virginis; those I could have measured 
with the greatest confidence; whether, how- 
ever, it would have separated some of the 
closest or of the most difficult double stars, I 
cannot say. * * * D’ Arrest’s comet we observed 
on the 12th of March, with a power of 400, but 
nothing worthy of notice was detected. 

* Of the moon, a few words must suffice. Its 
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aperture, is known to hundreds; let them then 
imagine that with it they look at the moon, 
whilst with Lord Rosse’s 6-feet, they look into 
it, and they will not form a very erroneous opi- 
nion of the performance of the leviathan. Thus, 
then, the difficulty of constructing a Newtonian 
telescope of dimensions never before contem- 
plated is completely overcome.” 

It is intended, however, to convert it intoa 
Lemairean telescope, that is, by a slight incli- 
nation of the large speeulum to throw the image 
near to one side of the tube, to be viewed 
through an eye-glass magnifying it, and thus 
saving the light lost in the Newtonian by the 
second reflection. Sir J. South says: 

“That we might have a practical proof of 
the advantages of the light of the Lemairean 
construction, the 3-feet Newtonian of 27 feet 
focus, which stands in the demesne by the side 
of the leviathan, was temporarily fitted up as 
a Lemairean. Stars of the first magnitude 
were seen, not well defined, as in the Newtonian 
form of the instrument; but the superiority of 
the Lemairean, where a large quantity of light 
was required, was most decided. The small 
pole-star was as bright as a star of the fourth 
magnitude when seen in a 5-feet achromatic of 
3} inches aperture. The dumb-bell nebula, 
or 27 of Messier, was resolved into clusters of 
stars in a manner never before seen with it. 
The annular nebula of Lyra, brilliant beyond 
what it had ever yet appeared, was surrounded 
by stars too bright to escape immediate notice, 
although neither the dumb-bell nebula nor the 
annular nebula had more than 15 degrees of 
altitude when I placed the telescope on them. 

“ The Lemairean of 3 feet is equal to a New- 
tonian of 43 inches; and the Lemairean of 6 
feet is equal to a Newtonian of 86 inches. By 
substituting, then, the Lemairean form for the 
Newtonian, the present 3-feet Newtonian will 
be made as effective as if -it were 43 inches 
diameter, and the 6-feet as if it were 86 inches 
in diameter; or the quantity of light in each 
telescope, after the alteration, will be, to its 
present light, as 7 to 5 nearly, or almost half as 
much again as it now has. 

“Seeing, then, that the change from the 
Newtonian to the Lemairean construction will 
be attended with such an accession of light, 
Lord Rosse, having determined geometrically 
the form of the curve requisite to produce with 
it a definition of objects equal to that which 
each of the telescopes at present gives, is de- 
vising mechanical means for producing it; but 
as he is in about a fortnight coming over to 
England to attend his Parliamentary duties, it 
is {probable that this important desideratum 
will scarcely be effected till autumn comes 
upon us. What will be the power of this teles- 
cope when it has its Lemairean form it is not 
easy to divine;—what nebule will it resolve 
into stars;—in what nebule will it not find 
stars ;—how many satellites of Saturn will it 
shew us ;—how many will it indicate as apper- 
taining to Uranus;—how many nebulz never 
yet seen by mortal eye will it present to us ;— 
what spots will it shew us on the various 
planets,” &c. &c. ; 

These and numerous 6ther interesting ques- 
tions will doubtless be answered, and “ that, 
too, very shortly.” 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
April 14th.—Sir J. Rennie, V. P., in the chair. 
Three honorary and four ordinary members 
were elected, and seven gentlemen proposed 
for election. 
The first paper read was an account, by Mr. 
E, J. Eyre, of 


his exploration of that portion 


of the lower course of the Darling river, Aus- 
tralia, which had never yet been examined. On 
the 4th December, 1843, Mr. Eyre left Mo- 
runde, accompanied by Mr. Scott, one police- 
man, and a native of Morunde, each mounted, 
and a pack-horse carrying provisions. Pro- 
ceeding up the right bank of the Murray, the 
party arrived at the Rufus on the 8th December, 
from whence they struck across through the 
scrub to the Darling, crossing a large ana- 
branch* of that river, running through the scrub 
half-way between Lake Victoria and the Darl- 
ing, with a course of full 60 miles nearly paral- 
lel with the river. On the 12th December, Mr. 
Eyre struck the Darling at a point 70 miles 
above its junction with the Murray. There 
was less water in the Darling than might have 
been anticipated from the length of its course ; 
its banks were lined with beautiful gum-trees. 
Fifty miles further up they came to another 
considerable ana-branch of the Darling, but 
having much water only in times of flood. Pro- 
ceeding four miles further, they had a fine view 
of the ranges laid down by Major Mitchell, to 
the west of the Darling ; the intervening coun- 
try seemed low and subject to inundation. At 
this place indisposition compelled Mr. Eyre to 
return. Proceeding down the Darling, Mr. 
Eyre and his party passed over all that part of 
the river’s course left unvisited by Major Mit- 
chell, and thus connected the two lines of that 
traveller, only on the opposite side of the river 
to his track. From the natives Mr. Eyre learnt 
that the Laidley Ponds are a chain of sheets of 
water, connected by a running stream, and fall- 
ing into the Darling at a place called Wéél-yii- 
rarih; they said it came from the hills, and 
that water was to be found all the way from the 
Darling to Mount Bryan under these hills, by 
which route the natives frequently crossed 
backward and forwards, though chiefly, Mr. 
Eyre supposes, in the winter season. In the 
course of this excursion the traveller had occa- 
sion to notice the very beneficial influence ex- 
ercised among the natives by the government 
establishment at Morunde, and which, in a 
greater or less degree, extends to the furthest 
point reached in this journey, vr 330 miles 
from Morunde. The many natives they met 
with on their route behaved in so friendly a 
manner, that they found it unnecessary to keep 
watch at night. Having thus explored the 
road, the fact of so small a party as Mr. Eyre’s 
having passed in perfect safety among such 
numerous tribes of the Darling, once so hos- 
tile, warrants the conclusion that a safe and 
practicable way is now opened for further 
future expeditions. 

The second paper read was, “ Notes of an ex- 
cursion from Batam to Artoin,”’ by Mr. Vice- 
Consol Guarracino. ‘Tbe traveller’s route lay 
along the left or western bank of Jurak in a 
northerly direction: he accordingly first went 
round from Batam to Kizil Toprak, crossing 
the river in a ferry-boat. The Jurak at this 
place was only 30 yards broad, and 7 or 8 feet 
deep ; but from May to the middle of Septem- 
ber its width is from 200 to 300 yards. Passing 
through forests and over undulated ground, the 
traveller reached the village of Omboli, of 30 
well-built houses, contiguous to a large forest 
of oak, chestnut, and alder-trees. Some way 
further on, the Adjarah Sa comes in from the 
east. Passing the villfge and stream of Miru- 
vet, Mr. Guarracino came to the large village 
of Maradeet, with a bazaar of 70 shops, sup- 





f * Term now used to designate an anastomosing 
branch, i. e., a branch which, after leaving a stream, 
falls into it again, forming what is termed in physi- 
cal geography, a branch island, 








plied in small quantities with every kind of 


European manufacture. Another ravine being 
crossed, Kadapha was reached, containing up- 
wards of 200 houses. The natives here, who 
are Musselmans, and very civil, collect a little 
wax and honey, and grow a little barley. Leav- 
ing this place, and passing first along through 
natrow fields, between the Jurak and the foot of 
the mountains, and then ascending the heights, 
the traveller reached Botchka, of about 90 
houses, several of which are of stone, and built 
in contact with each other. The natives here 
make bricks and earthen jars, with which they 
supply the whole coast between Rizeh and the 
Jurak Sa. They are also the boatmen of the 
river, on which there are about 80 boats. After 
quitting Botchka, passed an old fort, said to be 
Genoese; and crossed by a stone bridge, the 
Itchaleh Sa coming in from the west. The 
next place reached was Ziruret, where large 
quantities of tiles are made. A mile beyond 
this place the Murghur S& was crossed, a west- 
ern affluent of the Jurak, forming the boundary 
between the provinces of Lazistan and Sivaneh ; 
and after passing Dampal and Omana Khan 
and the ravine of Halit Derah Sa, the travel- 
ler arrived at Artoin, the whole distance being 
about 60 miles. Artoin has the appearance of 
a large village; the houses are built of wood, 
and separated by gardens planted with mul- 
berry and olive-trees. The population is reck- 
oned at about 5500, Catholics being more nu- 
merous than Turks. The industry of the town, 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
the principal buildings (some being of stone), 
the trade, &c., of Artoin were described in the 
paper, which concluded with a general review 
of the neigbouring pashaliks. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
April 16th.— Annual Election: The following is 
a list of the principal officers elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

President: H. R. H. Prince Albert, K.G., 
&c. &c. Honorary Vice- Presidents: The Dukes 
of Northumberland, Sutherland, Buccleuch, 
Norfolk, and Portland ; the Marquises of Nor- 
thampton, Lansdowne, and Bristol; the Earls 
of Radnor, Clarendon, Dartmouth, Harrowby, 
Lonsdale, Romney, Stanhope, and W. Tooke, 
Esq. Acting Vice- Presidents: B. Rotch, J. 
Hume, M.P., B. B. Cadbell, W. H. Hughes, 
W. Pole, D. Pollock, W. H. Bodkin, M.P., J. 
A. Yates, and G, Moore, Esqrs., Dr. Roget, 
Sir J. John Guest, Bart., M.P., and Sir I. L. 
a Bart. Secretary: Francis Whishaw, 

sq. 





LITERARY AN}? LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY IN‘fELLIGENCE. 
OxForD, April 10.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :—~ 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. H. P. Guillemard, fellow 
of Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. M., Holland, fellow of New 
College; Rev. G. Shand, Quee n’s College; Rev. J.T. F. 
Aldred, Lincoln es Rev. F. H. Deane, fellow of 
Magdalene College; Kev. C. M. Skottowe, fellow of 
Jesus College; H. Parsons, Bialliol College; Rev. W. 
Robins, Worcester College. . 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Arrowsmith, St. Edmund Hall; 
H. W. West, Christ Church ‘Sollege; G. S. Master, 
G. H. Phillips, Brasenose Colloge. 

April 11.—The following deg rees were conferred :~ 

Doctor in Civil Law.—The Ven. W. B. Stonehouse, 
Brasenose College, Archdeacoy of Stowe, gtand com- 
pounder. 

Bachelor of Arts.—S. E. Lyon, Wadham College. 

Cameripae, April 9.—The fo lowing degrees were 
conferred :— ° . et 

Honorary Masters of Arts.—i{on. F. 8. Grimston, 
Hon. C. C. Neville, Magdalene ( ‘ollege. 

Masters of Arts.—W. B. Hewson, W. A. Mackin- 
non, St. John’s College; J. Griffith, Christ’s College; 
J. D, Raven, Magdalene College. 
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Bachelors of Arts—R. 8, C. A. Alexander, F. B. B, 
Arthur, J. H. Knight; W..P. Notthey, T.L. Williams 
Trinity Co 3 J. Cai CoDs Grofts; D. FP: dar- 
mut i Speier, Se oun’: Cages Pera 

‘HT: Frere, Corpus Chridti Bi : W: Davies, Queen’s 

3: J. W. Berryman, J. Godson, J. R. Pine, 

3. T, Brails Ghrist’s C tide de 
Wiglesworth, Magdalene College ;. F. Bourdillon, Eme 
manuel College, a 

Ad eundem M.A,\—¥, Balston; M.A., Christ Charch, 
Oxford; F,. Webb; M.A; Trinity College, Dublin. 

—_---- = 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
At the meeting on Thursday, the 10th,— Dr, 
Spry in the chait,—a paper by Mr. Cullimore 
was read, the purport of which was to identily 
the destruction of Sodom, and the seven years 
of plenty in Egypt, with some remarkable 
events in tle Egyptian annals. In this disser- 
tation the writer displayed that thorough ac- 
quaintance with the details of ancient chrono- 
logy, for Which his researches are so distin- 
guished in the various societies to which his 
labours are contributed. 
THE ARCHEOLOGICAL AND. ANARCHZOLOGICAL 
; " ASSOCIATIONS !! 

In order to Secure a distinction between_the two 
Associations into which the Archeological Associa- 
tion ‘has split, the above title has been agreed upon 
and generally adopted. The Anarcheologists, with 
their lone Secretary at theit head, are, we understand, 
making their Way with the general hody by the same 
means as they employed for breaking up the general 
committee, #.¢. by an active and persevering personal 

canvass. The other party, as if already feeling their 

strength, have settled to work, and are maturing their 
plans for publications and meetings. It is nof our pro- 
vince to pronounce upon the open doitigs of either side; 
but we must say that we hear of practices among the 
Anarchzologists to which we could hardly have sup- 
posed any gentlemen could stoop. Anonymous letters 
have been sent in various quarter to detach members 
from the opposite committce (some of them disgrace- 
fully endeavouring to embroil official men with their 
superiors) ;' and thrdats and entreaties have also been 
uusorupulously used to attain the same end. Surely 
proceedings of this kind cannot be sanctioned by or 
for any cause; and are most damaging to every indi- 
vidual in the,lists of those from whom they emanate, 

even though many may be ignorant of, and would in a 

moment repudiate, such ¢elisreputable expedients. 

As far as we hear, both parties are preparing for 
a meeting at Winchester; and it seems to be almost 
a matter of Town and Crown. The Anarcheoloyists, 
who stigmatised the Comterbury meeting as one of 
Mountebanks, and ridiculed those who opened barrows 
by the title of Resurrecti:nists, have been busily seek- 
ing to play the same paris, and deserve the same ap- 
pellation themselves, at ‘Winchester. This is a strange 
whim ; but the barrows about Winchester are situated, 
we are told, on the land. ofa staunch Archeologist; 
and all the answer they can get to their request for 
leave to dig into them is, ‘‘ Keep 4-Way from my 
graves !” 

But let things go as trey may, We think it but fair 
on @ public question to hear what can be said media- 
torially from a quarter :pot immediately mixed up in 
the fray, and even thou gh the views and opinions of 
a journalist should, in some points, be at variance 
with those of his corre spondent. We therefore admit 
the following letter from One for whose intelligence 
and sentiments on alls subjects connected with litera- 
ture and the arts we e) atertain the highest respect,* 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Dear Mr. Editor ,—Although very unwilling 
to trespass upon your kindness for space in 





* A letter from M r. Parker of Oxford, on the sub- 
ject of the Archeolo gical dispute, though written last 
week, only hed ) as yesterday, and too late for our 
present No. Mr, P. may believe that our only objects 
are truth and justice to all. 








vifh OL tn rerio . 
your valuable columns, and by no means desir- 
ous of sacrificing the room intended for more 
useful. matter to the follies of controversy, I 
know that you take such a warm personal inte- 
rest in the great objects for which the British 
Archeological Association was instituted, that 

erhaps you will allow one of its earliest mem- 

ers to bring forward a proposal for stopping 
the schism in its ranks, and for putting an end 
to the anomalous spectacle of two rival and 
mutually-excommunicating committees, I feel 
the greater confidence in saying anything upon 
this subject as being an old and mutual friend of 
the rival members, Mr. Way and Mr. Wright, 
having a sincere regard for both, and not being 
in the least mixed up in the present differences, 
At the same time, I may lay claim to some im- 
partiality in the affair, for I am disposed to 
find fault with the proceedings of both the com- 
mittees; and were it worth while, in a matter 
where the real cause of dispute is so trifling,* 
could point out many things that I think might 
be amended. 

The idea of forming an Archeological Asso- 
ciation is by no means a new one. Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Way, and myself, used to chat about it in 
Paris, separately or jointly, years ago; sv, no 
doubt, have several of your friends and other 
members of the Association: it was a good idea, 
sure to be brought into effect in favourable 
times.¢ All reasonable men, therefore, rejoiced 
when the movement, originating this time with 
Mr. Wright and Mr. R. Smith, drew them into 
a happy vortex of Archeological enthusiasm ; 
and our confidence in the stability and utility 
of the Association was greatly increased when 
we found on the list of the committee the name 
of Mr. Way,—decidedly one of the most learned 
and accomplished antiquarians of the present 
day. It is therefore a matter of the deeper 
disappointment to us to find that the central 
committee,—which we have been looking for- 
ward to, and entreating to act, as an effectual 
bond of union—a point of central action for 
all local and provincial associations, — has in 
itself been held together by no firm spirit of 
co-operation; but that an unfortunate side- 
wind should have nearly overset the goodly 
vessel. The task, sir, of combating Vandalism 
and ignorance is in itself quite hard enough, 
without any division in the ranks of those who 
ought to form the van, or rather the staff, of 
this truly conservative army. I am persuaded, 
indeed, that a majority of the members of the 
Association feel, like myself, deep disappoint- 
ment at this momentary check to our hopes; 
and that they would gladly coalesce in measures 
that should tend to keep theright hand and the 
left hand of the body at harmony with each 
other. It is of no use, dear Mr. Editor, for any 
large number of useful hard-working Arche- 
ologists to be kept apart from others like them- 
selves merely on account of petty disputes such 
as the present one. Excuse a pun in so light 

* The real cause of dispute either is or is not the 
publication of the 4ébum by. Mr. Wright. If that be 
the real cause, the quarrel is paltry and unworthy 
beyond credibility. If it be not, why do not the 
party acting with’ Mr. Way put forward the real 
grounds; why leave it to our, correspondent to im- 
pute it to the yet more disgraceful source of “ personal 
jealousies ?’—Ed. L. G. 

+ Par parenth2se, dear Mr. Editor, when are we 
go’ to have a Literary Association? lease to re- 
member that you had an idea of this kind Jong, jong 
ago. But no quarrelling when we get it.—S. V. P. 

A true hint; but very considerable expense did not 
le us to surmount the early diffieulties which 

beset the undertaking; and, though nobly and Jibe- 

rally supported, it was found to be impossible at the 

time to construct and establish the machinery re? 

quired for the magnum opus. r more favourable 
i ier| moment it. may, like 








auspices and a h 
othef good intents, Sneetend prosper,--Zd. LG. 


a matter, only you yourself have set the ex- 
ample; but we should all like to go on in the 
Wright- Way upon the present occasion. The 
wrong-way is to quarrel with, to separate from, 
and to counteract, each other; whereas the 
united efforts of all—the long pull, the strong 
pull, and the pull all together—are not a whit 
too much to counteract the anti-archxological 
tendencies of our utilitarian age, Quarrels of 
this nature ought not to disturb the peace. of 
the antiquarian world: we have enough to, do 
with old controversies without being troubled 
by new ones, We may go on yery well with 
the majority of the Association, as they assume 
themselves to be, with the principal officers, of 
the old Association, and with that most liberal 
and courteous nobleman, Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham, at their head; but still I cannot consider 
it any other than a fatal division which should 
deprive us of the valuable assistance of. Mr, 
Way, Mr, Stapleton, Sir R. Westmacott, &¢, 
Sterne’s remark, Sir, is true at the present 
day—‘ They manage these things better,,in 
France ;’”’ for there, in the bosom of the Comité 
Historique des Arts et Monuments (of which | 
have the honour to be an old member), you. may 
find quite as many zealous, and certainly not 
fewer fiery, spirits pent up as in our own body; 
yet are they all kept in proper order by the stern 
energy of the secretary, and the superintending 
control of the Minister of Public Iustruction. 
Any member there, Sir, that should shew symp- 
toms of making himself “ obstropolous,”’ would 
speedily receive orders to make himself scarce, 
And jndeed, upon due consideration, Mr, Edi- 
tor, I do not see any very probable termination 
for our present difficulties except in a measyre 
which, in my humble opinion, ought to have 
preceded the formation of the society itself; 
I mean a direct and urgent appeal to govern- 
ment, or to the Crown, to take this Association 
under its immediate superintendence and con- 
trol. Our rulers have long endugh stood aloof 
from the protection of art, and are now at 
length trying to make up for their lee-way, and 
to wipe off the disgrace of being the least. en- 
lightened, in this respect, of all European 
governments. But Archeology, unless Jam 
much deceived, is one of the main adjuncts of 
art; and indeed I do not know how the ;study 
of one can be profitably pursued: without, a 
knowledge of the other. Surely, then, when 
we have near the throne a Prince of enlightened 
taste, skilled to no small extent in ,our own 
Archeological craft—when we have for our 
prime minister a gentleman whose good-will 
towards all that is venerable and estimable ia 
England, and whose knowledge as a connois- 
seur, are indisputable—when we have an active 
and enlightened Commission of the Fine Arts 
—and.when we see upon our own lists the name 
of a cabinet minister, a nobleman of the most 
critical taste and acumen, together with those 
of several of our learned prelates,— when we 
think of these circumstances, we may be. en- 
couraged to hope that an appeal to, the goyern- 
ment would be graciously received, and that 
the Association, from a private, might be trans- 
formed into a public body. In France, Sir, our 
Comité is a legally recognised body; and we 
can interfere with the strong arm of the law to 
stop all acts of Vandalism; but, although our 
excellent (?) constitution in England will not 
admit of such a stretch of good taste, much 
might be done if we had the government on 
our side, The crown is owner of many a glo- 
rious castle and weather-worn Druidic monu- 
ment—the cathedrals are public edifices —so 
are our churches — our old abbeys all belong to 
the gentry and aristocracy of the country ; why 
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should not all these buildings be declared wor- 
thy of preservation in the name of the state — 
in the name of good taste and good feeling — 
in the name of all that is honourable and re- 
spectable in England—in the name of the 
whole nation? The sanction of government is 
a tower of strength in these cases; and I would 
most strongly urge the advisability of going at 
once to her Majesty’s ministers, and demand- 
ing a charter of incorporation—a grant of 
money — and a public constitution for our fu- 
ture regulation. 

Not that, by obtaining a charter, 1 should 
ever wish to see the British Association inter- 
fering with the privileges of a certain venerable 
and national society, which, if its name were 
duly understood, ought to have anticipated the 
necessity of such a body being formed, but that 
I should hope we should be able to act with 
greater authority — with greater efficacy — and, 
above all, with greater unanimity. Your influ- 
ence, Sir, and advice might effect much to- 
wards so desirable an end; and I beg leave 
strongly to urge upon you the necessity of tak- 
ing some step of this nature. 

For myself, I shall feel it my duty—unless 
Messrs. Wright and Way will agree to be re- 
conciled, and to work together as good Archzo- 
logists—TI shall feel it my duty, I say, to report 
them to M. de Salvandy, minister of public in- 
struction — for we are all three members of the 
Comité Historique; and no doubt, when they 
next visit Paris,—for they are not unknown in 
the ministerial salons of the Rue de I’ Université, 
—his Excellency will commit them to La Force, 
for forgetting and acting against their commis- 
sions as sworn brethren of the glorious confra- 
ternity of Archzvlogists.—I have the honour 
to be, dear Mr. Editor, your most obedient 
humble servant, ARCH ZOLOGUS. 

SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
April 15th.—Dr. Sharpe in the chair. The ho- 
norary secretary, Mr. Yates, read a learned 
paper, from Professor Grotefend of Hanover, on 
the arrow-tieaded inscriptions lately found at 
Iférsabad, near Nineveh. It contained an ela- 
borate and critical analysis of the subject, and 
a’ commentary on certain fundamental prin- 
ciples in the art of qncipnering the cuneatic 
or wedge-shaped characters of the Assyrian 
writings. The opinions of the Professor were 
supported by those of Lieut. Von Miihlbach, an 
officer’ in the Russian service, who having lately 
returned from Mosul. has favoured the society 
(through Professor Grotefend) with the result 
of his investigations, On the conclusion of this 
paper, Mr. Massabini gave a sketch of the his- 
tory of these inscriptions, and explained by 
what theans he thought a clue might eventually 
be found to their meaning. He stated that 
there are five ‘different classes of these cha- 
racters, resembling each other only in being all 
wedge-shaped. Onefonly has yet been inter- 
preted, and it contains chiefly the names of the 
Babylonian, Persian, and Assyrian kings, as 
Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, &c. Observations 
were also made by Mr. Johnston, Dr. Platé, &c. 

Mr. T. Wright then read the introductory 
poertion of an essay ‘‘ On the history of Christian- 
ity in’ Arabia, previous to the establishment of 
Mobammedanism.” The part now read treated 
of the geography and ethnography of the king- 
dom of Hamyar, or Arabia Felix, in ancient 
times, from the early Greek writers and the Ara- 
bian authorities, and a sketch of the genealogical 
history of the Arabian kings of the fabulous or 
semi-fabulous ages, according to the Arabian 
traditions. It was followed by an interesting 
discussion, chiefly on the value of the Arabian 





authorities for the earlier periods of the his- 
tory of their couritry, and'on' the problematical 
state of civilisation or batbarism of southern 
Arabia, before Muhammed, in which Dr. 
Sharpe, Messrs. Johnston and Massabini, Dr. 
Platé, &c. took a part. ‘Dr. Platé took the 
opportunity of exhibiting a drawing of a map 
of Hadramaut, the first correct map of that 
district which has been madeé, and which is be- 
ing engraved. 

Dr. Yates, in announcing the fitst ‘anniver- 
sary meeting next week, gave avery encouraging 
picture of the flourishing condition and favour- 
able prospects of the society ; and stated that the 
number of original members now only wanted 
four of completion, after which new members 
would have to pay double the original sub- 
scription. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :-— 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.M.; Chemical, 8 p.m.; Me- 
dical, 8 vr... . 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P,».; Civil 
Engineers, 8 r.m.; Zoological, 8% P.M. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts (anniversary meeting), 
8 pMm.; Syro-Egyptian (anniversary meeting), 7% 
p.m.; Antiquaries (anniversary meeting), 2 p-M.; Mi- 
croscopical, 8 r.M.; Pharmaccutieal, 9 p.m.; Ethno- 
logical, 8 y.m.; British and Foreign Institute (lecture). 
Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature (anniversary 
meeting), 3 r.m.; London Institution (anniversary 
meeting), 12 a.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 P.M, 
iday.—Royal Institution, 84 P.M. ; Philological, 8 
p.m.; British and Foreign Institute (conversazione). 
Saturday.— Royal Botanic, 4 p.m.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS, 

NEW SOCIETY OF WATER-COLOURS. 
A TRANSIENT glance previous to the private 
view to-day .affurds us the pleasure of saying 
that we consider this year’s exhibition to be @ 
manifest improvement on all that have pre- 
ceded. And ifthe contents are superior, the 
gallery in which they appear has been recon- 
structed in such a manner as to display them to 
much greater advantage. The apartments have 
been converted into one handsome saloon, excel- 
lently lighted throughout; and, with the excep- 
tion of a small movable and intervening screen, 
which is of service to the general effect, the 
whole number of 317 works, many of them very 
brilliant and all of them pleasing, are seen at a 
single view, and make a delightful impression 
on the eye and mind. As yet it would be in- 
vidious to particularise ; but we may notice 
No. 81, ** Ferdinand visiting Rubens at Ant- 
werp,”’ as a dazzling performance, by Haghe, 
and that Warren, Duncan, Fahey, Howse (offi- 
cers of the society), and Riviere, Rochard, 
Taylor, &c., &c., have contributed in a style 
becoming their talents and reputation to au 
exhibition which does honour to our native arts. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
Lady Stepney.—On the 14th, at her residence 
in Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, died this 
literary lady, the widow of the late Sir Thomas 
Stepney, Bart. Pretty, accomplished, and fa- 
shionable, her ladyship, in her younger years, 
mixed much in the higher cireles of society ; 
and during the later period of her life she 
assiduously cultivated an intimacy with the 
world of literature, and made her handsome 
mansion the agreeable and hospitable rendez- 
vous of most of the authors and artists, &c., 
who were distinguished by their works. She 
published “ The New Road to Ruin,” and one 
or two other novels, with considerable success ; 
and we have to regret in her the loss of an in- 
dividual under whose roof-tree, and in whose 





company, we have passed many pleasant hours. 





REGINA MABIA ROCHE, 

Ar Waterford, aged 81, the Irish newspapers, 
a month ago, made us acquainted with the death 
of Mrs. Roche, the accomplished author of 
“The Children of the Abbey,” and other inter- 
esting novels, which delighted our elders half a 
century ago. And this is fame! We really did 
not know that this distinguished writer’ still 
visited the glimpses of the moon till we read her 
obituary, She had retired from the world, and 
the world had forgotten her. But many young 
hearts, now old, must remember the effect upon 
them of her graceful and touching composi- 
tions; and imaginations once excited by her 
skill will yet acknowledge her loss with a me- 
Jancholy feeling of regret, that the bright should 
thus have faded in. the overwhelming dark- 
ness of fast-flitting years, In their time were 
nothing more popular nor more justly prized 
than the works of Regina Maria Roche —where 
are her successors, the cycles of many-coloured 
novelists since? We may hear of them when 
they die!!! 

“The Children of the Abbey,” 4 vols., on 
which Mrs, Roche’s fame chiefly rests, was pub- 
lished so long ago as 1798, and “Clermont,” also 
a 4 vol, tale, in the same year. But five years 
previous to this, in 1793, she had imped her 
wing with “The Vicar of Lansdowne,” a novel, 
and “ The Maid of the Hamlet,” a tale, we 
think in two volumes, In 1800 succeeded 
** The Nocturnal Visit,” 4vols., for the standard 
had not then been fixed at three; and in 1806, 


_|™ The Discarded Son,” which extended to five. 


During the next twelve or fourteen years, “ The 
Houses of Osma and Almeria,’ 3 vols., 1810; 
“The Monastery of St. Colombe,’ 5 vols., 1812; 
“ Trecothick Bower,’’ 3 vols., 1813; “ London 
Tales,” 2 vols., 1814; “ The Munster Cottage- 
Boy, 4 vols., 1819; and perhaps other later 
fictions, flowed from her prolific pen. She was, 
as will be seen from this list, contemporary with 
Mrs. Isabella Kelly (afterwards Hedgeland), 
the mother of the present eminent counsel and 
M.P., Mr. Fitzroy Kelly. Mrs. Kelly began 
her career in the same line with * The Abbey of 
St. Asaph,” in 1795, 3 vols.; and afterwards 
wrote “ The Ruins of Avondale Priory,” “ Ias- 
celina,”’ “ Madeline,” “ Eva,” “ Ruthenglenne,”’ 
‘** Modern Incidents,” ** The Secret,” and “ Jane 
de Dunstanville,” in all 28 volumes of novels, 
besides “ The Baron’s Daughter,” a Gothic ro- 
mance, 4 vols., * The Child’s French Gram- 
mar,” “ Literary Information, Anecdotes,” &c. 
4 vols., and ‘‘ Poems.” These were the novel- 
ists of their day; and Ann Radcliffe’s famous 
Romance, ** The Mysteries of Udolpho,” issued 
from the press in 1794; “ The Italian,” in 1797; 
and “ The Romance of the Forest,” soon after. 


Mr. John Henderson Grieve, the distinguished 
theatrical scene-painter, and the father of two 
sons (one recently dead) highly eminent in the 
same line of art, met with a melancholy death on 
last Saturday night. He was found by a police- 
man lying on his back on the foot-pavement 
in the Old Kent Road, his way to his home at 
Peckham, and, as is rather usual with these 
conservators of the public peace, carried to the 
Park-lane station-house as drank and inca- 
pable, and scandalously plunged into a noisome 
cell, after 32/. 10s. had been secured from his 
person. Here the old gentleman, aged 75, was 
left, whilst the policeman went again upon his 
beat, where he found inquiries being made re- 
specting his prisoner, and conducted the in- 
quirer, Mr. Grieve’s son-in-law, to the station- 
house, who immediately recognised his unfor- 
tunate relative. Mr. ‘I'homas Grieve, his son, 
was immediately sent for; but it was not till 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








near five o’clock of Sunday morning, five hours 
after his fall in a fit of apoplexy, that he’ found 
his parent stretched on a wooden bench in one 
of these vile cells, with froth and saliva running 
from his mouth, and apparently:in.a.dying con- 
dition. He was takén to'a foom' with a‘ fire, 
and surgical aid applied, but all too late. He 
was removed to his. residence, and. expired at 
one o’clock ‘on’ Monday morning. The evi- 
dence of the police-sergeant on duty when Mr, 
Grieve was committed, exposes a system of the 
most reprehensible kind, viz. that whenever 
one of the police choose to consider a person to 
be intoxicated, their duty it is to throw him into 
a cold stone dungeon, and refuse even to send 
for bail to releas¢ him from a condition so 
dangerous to life under any circumstances, and 
in this case attended by a fatal issue. We con- 
sider it very little short of murder; for our 
ancient friend was not of intemperate habits, 
and had spent that very evening at his son’s, 
and drank. only half a glass of wholesome 
whisky, 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
Tue second anniversary at the London Tavern 
on Wednesday, Lord Sandon in the ehair, was 
as we, last Saturday, presumed it would be, a 
very gratifying meeting to the friends and sup- 
porters of this much-wanted institution. The 
company were addressed in able and persuasive 
speeches, by the noble chairman, Lord Ingestre, 
Mr. Mackinnon, the Hon. G. R. Trevor, Sir 
John Paull, Mr. R. Vaughan Richards, and the 
honorary secretary, the Rev. Mr. David Laing; 
and an announcement was made of a subscrip- 
tion amounting to no less than 1550/.! Whe- 
ther the excellent fare provided by the pro- 
prietors of the tavern contributed, as well as 
the touching appeals of the speakers, to this 
result, it is impossible to tell; but certainly if 
there be any truth in the saying, that one road 
to the heart is by the stomach, the manner in 
which they manage these numerous entertain- 
ments must go some considerable way towards 
producing or augmenting very charitable feel- 
ings. The account given by Mr. Laing of the 
flourishing condition of the charity was most 
satisfactory. Not only has the branch, which 
may be called that of pure charity, been en- 
abled to rescue many deserving and unfortu- 
nate females from the lowest depths of po- 
verty and suffering, and lead those who had 
seen better days, at least to exchange utter 
wretchedness for comparative comfort; but 
the other important branch, which depends 
on self-sustenance—the laying by, while the 
power exists, a something against the time 
when old age or infirmity shall put an end to 
useful toil and_ mental exertion—has in one 
year risen in substance from 700/. or 800/. to 
10,000/.!! This sum, gradually increasing, and 
safely and judiciously managed, must become a 
sure anchor to many a shattered vessel which 
must otherwise have been wrecked ; and, toge- 
ther with the more eleemosynary division of 
the plan, it does the utmost credit to its 
humane and active directors. The relief of 
governesses in temporary difficulties (for whom, 
in certain cases, a Home is supplied)—the 
grant of immediate annuities to others the 
most helpless and forlorn—and the securing of 
deferred annuities to others upon their own 
savings-payments—are all elements in this ex- 
cellent design; and we know no one of all our 
benevolent and Christian institutions which 
better deserves the sympathy and liberal pa- 
tronage of the public. 








THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—Thursday, a most at- 
tractive bill announced Semiramide, the last act 
of Lucia, with Moriani as Edgardo; La Nina, 
Lucile Grahn: in. £oline,. and a new. ballet 
called Kaya, with the danseusesViennoises. Ofall 
the, operas 80 well greatly and put on the 
stage-at this. tasteful, theatre, perhaps none is 
altogether so complete as the Semiramide of Ros- 
sini; difficult to sing beyond most operas, it is 
nevertheless executed in a very perfect and im- 
posing manner, highly creditable to every one 
concerned. Madlle. Brambilla, the contralto, 
made her first appearance as Arsace : her talents 
are well known. She has been unrivalled, and 
we doubt whether any one could be found now 
who could sing and act the part of Arsace bet- 
ter throughout; Grisi sang admirably, and we 
listened to the entire work with great interest, 
although so often heard before. The new bal- 
let is an exceedingly graceful and pretty per- 
formance; the scene is very cleverly painted, 
and the silent expression of LucilleGrahn, and 
the little Cupid freulein, most elegant and poe- 
tic. ‘The ballet of acting was ended by the joy- 
ous and picturesque romps of the little Vien- 
noises a8 Moissonneuses. The house was very 
crowded, and all were well satisfied with their 
amusement. 

Drury Lane.—On Monday Lucia di Lammer- 
moor presented us with Duprez, the original 
Edgar when the opera was produced at the 
theatre of San Carlos; and Madame Eugene 
Garcia as Lucy. Duprez’ style was effective in 
several pieces, and the whole went well, though 
not so fervently applauded as was the William 
Tell. 

Princess’s.—A new comic opera, composed by 
Auber, and called the Duc D*Olonne, was per- 
formed for the’first time here on Monday last. 
The music is a fair specimen of the composer’s 
pleasing style, without any very evident marks of 
study and original ideas ; some of the accompa- 
niments and symphonies are very pretty. The 
singing, by Allen, Walton, and Miss Condelle, 
was of good mediocre character, and the whole 
performance was successful. The scenery by 
Mr. Beverly is exceedingly good. And @ pro- 
pos, this very same opera has, we are told, been 
performed in a very popular style for several 
months past at the Grecian Saloon: so much 
for French novelties. 

Sadler's Wells has closed a very prosperous 
season of the legitimate drama; for which the 
public owe their thanks to the good sense, 
taste, and enterprise, of Mr. Greenwood. It 
is a great satisfaction to us to have, throughout 
these bad dramatic times, undeniable existing 
proofs that English audiences will patronise 
Shakspere and all who worthily have followed 
in his train, when and wherever they are pro- 
perly represented. 





ORIGINAL POETRY, 


COTTAGE-IMPROVEMENT, 
In England’s dewy meads and sunny plains 
And fertile fields, where smiling plenty reigns ; 
Where many tranquil, happy homes are found, 
With blessings of abundance strewn around,— 
Oh! Jet not those, o’er whose serene abode 
These benefits more richly are bestow’d, 
yoreet the poor man in his humble cot, 
Nor heedlessly despise his lowly lot. 


When t's frosty bréath the earth benumbs, 

And on the howili: last the snow-stérm cones; 

When piercing cold:invades the home of those 

Upon whose hearth a cheering blaze ‘still glows,— 
must you trembling cottage-inmiates feel, 

Who crowd around to share their — meal, 

And o’er the half-expiring embers bend, 

If haply may some genial warmth ascend! 

And will it not enhance the donor’s bliss 

To pour relief upon a scene like this, 





Whose willing heart and helping hands are made 
The channels to impart consoling aid ? 


How beautiful, at close of summer-day, 

When in the west the sunbeams fade away, 

To mark the bounteous crops the furrows yield 
In some extensive and productive field ; 

In scatter’d groups the occupants to trace, 
Each working in his own allotted space ! 

How pleasing to reflect, with grateful joy : 

The products of these lands, that now employ 
The peasant’s vacant evening hours to tend, 

In comforts will upon his home descend,— 

The dreary night of penury illume, 

And help to cheer stern winter’s chilling gloom ! 


Oh! may such benefits as these are found 
With joyful hope each cottage-home surround ! 
Still may contented industry increase, 

The peasant crown with happiness and peace ! 
And more'than all, may grace divine impart 
Religion’s sacred influence to his heart, 

And teach his soul in Christian faith to soar, 
The Source of all these mercies to adore! 

This only can the poor man’s lot improve— 
His poyerty and misery remove ; 

Tis this alone that can exalt a state, 

And make a nation prosperous and great. 


THE DEPARTURE. 
Founded on an Incident in the Life of a Clerical Friend. 


A prayer for thee ere evening’s shadows close 
O’er the far waters where thy watch is kept ; 
One thought, one passing thought of lost repose,— 
My eyes shall then forget that they have wept. 


Well thou rememberest—for I know full well 
Thy heart for weal or woe is link’d to mine— 

How from my lips the sacred accents fell 
When first I met thee at that lowly shrine ; 


How in our mutual heart the fervour glow’d 
With rapt Isaiah’s pure seraphic flame, 

And how the tears of holy anguish flow’d 
At the sad record of Judza’s shame. 


No longer I regard the grace I teach— 
I languish oer the oracles divine ; 

How care | e’en the holiest truths to preach 
To others’ ears, since never more to thine! 


Oh, wakeful anguish of the hallow’d past! 

Oh, memorable present, fraught with tears! 
Oh, hopeless future, what a lut to cast 

On the dark waters of thy coming years! 
Couldst thou, fond object of my soul’s desires, 

But see the heart thy lightning-love has riven! 
Ah! now too late to call its wingéd fires 

Back to thy peaceful breast, their native heaven. 


Is thy heart peaceful? Yes, I see thee stand 
(This is no dream, like that of bootless love!) 

With hosts of holy angels, hand in hand, 
Treading with them the courts of light above. 


There, on the amaranthine plains of heaven, 
Sole place to commune with a heart like thine, 
My spirit too might hope to he forgiven 
This guilt and madness of its first decline. 
Come back! come back! this earth must be thy home, 
Till both our hearts with one sad anguish break 
Thou mayst not enter where J cannot come; 
E’en heaven shall not be thine till { partake. 
Come, with thy quiet majesty of love, 
Direct the guilty that thou enthrall’st ; 
Call by thy prayers such mercy from above 
As only can be granted when thou call’st; 
Walk with me through this daily walk of life, 
As one to whom a guardian power is given, s 
To still the longings of unholy strife, 
And hallow, whilst thou lead’st, the way to heaven. 
T. F. TrespneEn. 





VARIETIES. 

Mathias Von Holst, the well-known composer 
of much popular music, died suddenly at his 
daughter’s house, Hampstead Road, on Friday 
the 11th, in the 86th year of his age. 

Barrows in Berkshire-—Some barrows have 
recently been opened near Aston, Berks, but 
without discovering aught remarkable. Where 
skeletons were found, it was ascertained that 
they had been buried in the position of north 
and south, the head being to the north. The 
metallic remains of fibula or buckles, vestiges 
of pottery, and some coins of Constantius Pius, 
were among the débris; but all much wasted 
in consequence of the wetness of the soil. 
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Copyrights.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties has unanimously adopted the bill for se- 
curing the copyright in France to the authors 
of literary and artistical works and dramatical 
productions published in Sardinia, agreeably to 
the treaty signed between that country and 
France on the 28th of August, 1843, 

Another New Comet.—The Journal des Débats 
publishes the following from a letter dated Cay- 
enne, Jan. 18: “ We have seen here, during | N 
several evenings past, a superb comet. The 
size of its tail is not equal to that of the comet 
observed here in February and March 1844, 
but the nucleus is more apparent, and diffuses 
much light.” 

Rapid Conveyance.—The Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine, No. 1131, describes a project by Mr. W. 
H. James, for conveying letters and small par- 
cels at the rate of three hundred miles an hour !! 
It is nearly on the principle announced by Mr. 
Vallance some twenty years ago, who, our rea- 
ders may remember, proposed to travel through 
a tube from Brighton to London in so many 
minutes. The agent in both cases is atmo- 
spheric pressure; and the means employed the 
exhaustion of the air from the tubes through 
which the matter sent is to pass. At one end, 
the recipient would be the exhausting machine, 
and the other would be air-tight till the article 
was inserted for transmission. 

Jerusalem.—According to the report of Mr, 
Asher Sampson, recently returned from Jeru- 
salem (Voice of Jacob of the 11th), the number 
of Jewish inhabitants in the holy city is esti- 
mated at 15,000 Sephardim, 600 Perushim, and 
300 Chasidim. They are represented to be in 
great distress, and the English mission “ a 
thorn in their sides.” 

Correction of the Press.—A provincial jour- 
nal last week, copying an antiquarian notice 
from Wright’s 4lbum, and not understanding 
very well what a Roman Thurible was, cor- 
rected this Barrow curiosity into the still more 
rare one of a Roman Thimble ! 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A Visit to Borneo in H.M.S. the Dido, Capt. the 
Hon, Henry rig ag an Account of the Interior 
of the Island, by: James: Brooke, Esq., now ruler, 
under the sultan, of a native province, is announced 
for speedy publication. 

We are happy to sce announced for publication, 
under the highest royal and Indian auspices, the 
Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis ; or, Fossil Zoolcgy of the 
Sewalik Hills, by Dr. Hugh Falconer, whose discove- 
ries in that region have, even when partially made 
known at the Roy. al Asiatic Society and the British 
Association, excited'so much astonishment and ap- 
plause, Capt. P. 'T. Cautley is worthily we in this 
great and iuteresting undertaking.—Zd. L. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lady’s Country Companion, or how to enjoy Coun- 
try Life rationally, by Mrs. en 12mo, 7s. 64.— 
History of Fietion,by J. Dunlop, 3d edit., 1 vol. me- 
dium 8vo, 15s,—-The Practical Miner’s Guide, by J 
Budge, 2d edit. enlarged, 8v9, 12s.—Scriptural Conver. 
sations between Charles and his Mother, by Lady 
re fep. 4s. 6d.—Origin and Ramifications 0 the 
English Language, by H. Welsford, 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Re- 
view of the principal Facts connected with the recent 
State Prosecutions in Ireland, by a Barrister, 8vo, 12s. 
—Five Discourses on Subjects contained in the Book 
of Genesis, by the Rev. 1. J. White Jervis, post 8vo, 
is 6d.—Italy, a Poem, by J..Edmund Reade, new 
edit., 8vo, 10s. 6d.— Dr. James Thomson’s Euclid’s 
Elements, 3d edit., 12mo, Part LL, 2s, 6d.; two parts 
in one, 5s.— Morning and Evening Meditations for 
Every Day ina Month, 12mo, 3s. 6d. —American Fac- 
tories and their Female Operatives, by the Rev. W. 
Scoresby, D.D., 12mo, Is. 6d. sewed.—Historical Il- 
lustrations of the Chateau d’Eu, by J. Skelton, Part 

,10s.—Private and Family Prayers, by the Rev. 
Wenham, 12mo, 2s. 6d. —Anniversary Sermons before 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, 8vo, 5s.—Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, 
edited by the Rey. A. Dyce, Vol. VIIL., 8vo, 12s.— 
Captain Grover’ 's “Bokhara Victims, 8vo, 10s. 6d. — 
Peninsular Sketches by Actors on the Scenes, edited 
by W. H. Maxwell, 2 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 1s,—Lands 





Classical and Sacred, by Lord Nugent, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 18s.—Self, by the Author of “ Secil, ” 3 vols. ost 
8vo, 11, 11s. 6d.—Manual of Family Prayers and Medi- 
tations, selected by the Rev. L. etnays, '32mo, 
2s, cloth. — Devotional Exercises for the Closet for 
Evefy Day in the Year, 8vo, 5s.—Sigus of the Times 
in the East, by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, fep. 63.— 
Brief Records Of Meditative Hours, 2d edit., feap. 
3s. 6d.—History of the Irish. Rebellion in 1798, by Ww. 
= Maxwell, 8vo, 16s.—The Gardener's Receipt-Book, 
by W. Jones, 18mo, 2s. 6¢.—The Three-Leayed Ma- 
nual of Family Prayer, royal 8vo, 2s.—Adventures in 
New Zealand from 1839 to 1844, by E. J. Wakefield, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 8s .—Philosophy of the Water-Cure, by 
J, Balbirnie, M.D., 12mo, 5s.—Life and Correspond- 
ence, of Major-General Sir Isaae Brock, by F. B. 
Eg ig 12mo, 6s.~—-Voice of the Srey in Ly to 
». PF. Strauss, by the Rev. J. R. Beard D., 
8vo, 12s.—British Moths and their Transformations, 
by Humphreys and Westwood, Vol. IL., 4to, 32. —Ma- 
nual of Gothic Mouldings, by F. A. Paley, M.A., 8vo, 


s. 6d. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

+ q 7 

ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

This Evening (SATURDAY). April 19, will be performed Ros- 
sini’s opera, entitled * Madame Grisi; 
Arsace, Mdlle. Brambilla; Assur, Signor Fornasari; Idreno, Signor 
Corelli; and Oroe, Signor Lablache. 

tween the acts of the opera a Divertissement, in which the Span- 

ish danseuse, Dona Mannela Perea, known as La Nena, and the 
Spanish Bolero dancer, Don Felix Garcia, will appear in the Spanish 
national dance Les Mollares di Surglia; and the Danseuses Viennoises, 
under the direction of Madame Josephine Weiss, will dance the Pas 
des Fleurs, and, ve Ey ballet Kaya, the 
Pas des Moisson' 

To conclude with ¢ the highly successful ballet divertissement, — 
tled “ Kaya; ou.{L’Amour Voyageur.” ‘The music com and ai 
ranged by Signor Pugni, and comprising themes from the iene 
melodies. The principal dances —— posed and arranged by M. Perrot; 
those of the Danseuse Viennois y Madame Josephine Weiss. Kaya, 
Mdlle. Lucile Grahn ; L’ Amour, Fraulein Fanny Pragher ; Hermann, 
M. Di Mattia; and Knud, M. Perro 

In the course of the we divertissement the followi 
weigienne, original Pas de pages gl by Mdile Lucile Grahn; Pas 
Scenic, Mdlle. Lucile ‘Grahn and Fraulein Fanny Pragher; Valse 
erate Pas * Six, Mdlle, Grahn and M. Sony ~ ted by Mdlies. 

Casson, » and Monce'! » first time, Pas 








dances :—La Nor- 





des ¥ by the D; Viennolse 

Doors open at seven; the opera will conmencls at half-past seven 
o'clock. 

Applications for oo, stalls, and tickets to be made at the Box- 
office, Opera Colonn: 


yer reer . , 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
It is respectfully announced, that the celebrated Symphonie 
Ode of the DESERT, with the original melodies, choruses, and gran 
orchestral accompaniments, by Falic ‘ien re will be repeated on 
Monnay next, April ZIst, 1845, preceded b; miscellaneous 
Vocal, Orchestral, and Choral Selection, trom. the — classical Com- 
posers, including Mozart, Wel Beeth 
he and supported by nearly na the toy ruished artistes of the es- 
ebliceenant The orchestra and ll include ~ aie of 200 
performers. The whole under the direction of Sig. Cost 
1 











Sinfonia i in c minor ” ° 
Ari Mdlle. Brambilla +. 
Sig. Moriani 

Lab oer bed * Seasons,” 
by the Hunting Chorus. 
Mdme. Anaide Castellan . 
(Chorus) . . . e 


Soro Parts 
Soprani—Measds. Castellan, Rosetti, and Rita Borio. 
Contralto—Mdme. Brambiil. 
Weber. 


ria, Les Hirondelles E 
Aria, Zitti, Zitti Pra 
Mozart. 


Aria, Non mi dir 
a Rossini. 


Carita ... 











Overture, Oberon ‘ e ‘ = ° e » e 
PART II.—Tur oe 
The solo parts 4 Signor 
Programme of the Desert :— rE on ‘to the Desert. 
Glorification of Allah; Grand ya and Orchestra — Arrival nad 
Cara’ ure of the Caravan— Tempest in the 
Return of the Calm—The Caravan resumes its march. 
Part 11. —Night. 
papa Star— Halt of the Caravan — Hymn to the eager Air 
hy Moriani—Arabian Fantasia—The Dance of the Almés— 
ty of the Desert ; Grand Chorus with Orchestra — Evening 
Revetie 3 clody sung by Sig. Moriani, with Chorus and Grand Or- 
chestral Anccapantanent—sheep, 
art 111,—Sunrise. 
Call of the Mutsin—The ¢ Caravan starts once more on its journey 
The Caravan gradually disappea rs, and is lost in the distance; 
Grand Chorus and Orchestra — Silence in the — The Song of 
Theskerlin > Sieh. Grand Chorus final. 
es, Two, Three, and Four Guineas each, may be had on appli- 
chen at the Box-office, Opera Colonnade. 
Doors open at half- "past seven, and commence at eight o'clock. 


E R MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Nobility, Subscribers, and the Rie are respectfully 
informed that there will bean EXTRA NIGHT (not included in the 
pription) on eee next, April 24th, akon will be performed 
Rossini’s opera, “‘1! Barbiere di Siviglia.” Rosini, Madame Grisi; 
Bertha, Mdlle. Bellini ry Conte d vAlmaviva, i or Mario ; — 
Sig. Lablache ; Basilio, Sig. F. Lablache aro, Sig. Forn: i 

The Danseuses Viennoises will a pear in ae of their favéurite 
Pas. With other Note en ane a 80 the most distinguished 
artistes of the establishment'w 

In the course of the — ~ celebrated Spanish dancer, Dona 
Manuela Perea, known as La Nena, and the Bolero dancer, Don Felix 
Garcia, will appear in various of the national Pas of Spain. 

With the new ballet divertissement, entitled “ Kaya ; wu, L’Amou 
Voyageur.” Kaya, Mdlle, Lucile Graln; L'Amour, Fraulein faaey 
Pragher ; Hermann, M. Di Mattia; and "Knud, 

In the course of the divertisserment the following dances :—La Nor- 
wegienne, original Pas de Caractere, Malle. Lucile Grahn; Pas des 
Cing Sens, Mdile. Lucite Grahn and Fraulein Fanny Pragher; Valse 
Galop, Pas de Six X, Mdile. Lu cile Grabn and M. Perrot, sup ported by 
Mdlles. v and MOnCEOt and the Pas 
the Di Vv With other enter- 
will appear all the ‘artistes of the ballet, in- 
cluding Mdile. Grahn, Mdme. Fratein er, M..Perrot, M. Di 
Mattia, M. Toussaint, M. Gosselin, and the Danseuses. Viennoi: 

Apylications for basse stalls, and.tickets to be made at the Box- 
office, Opera Colon: 

Doors open at Seven ; 7 the Opera te commence at half-past Seven. 











des Moi: iy 
tainments ; in whic! 





ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 26 Cornhill, London. 


Capital, 500,000/.—Emp d by Act of Parli 


This Institution offers m and I ad 
with respect to both Lite “Assurance and Deferred Annuities. The 
assured has, on all occas’ » the pewer to borrow, without expense 
or forfeiture of the Policy, two-thirds be the Premiums paid (see . 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of 
his interests to meet other conveniences or necessity. Assurances for 
terms of years are granted on the lowest possible rates. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS :— 

The steady auccess and increasing prosperity of the Suites has 
enabled the a ee a she last annual investigation, to declare 
a second Bonus, aver ¢ 60 per cent on the amounts invested 
on each Policy ciected’ a the Trofit scale. 


EXAMPLES: 
Aer, 60; Sum, £1000. 
Perma- 
nent re- 
duction ot 








Sam 
the Assared 
may borrow 
Premium.| on Policy. 


4 ad.) £ s. @, 

39) 36 23 
5 Mm 4) 296.13 4 
7 9] 7064 CS 


Premium, 





£44, 


1 
74 3 4 | 1838 [l4a 2-2 
1839 |116 16 0 














THE DIVISION OF PROFITS IS ANNUAL. 
F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society continues 
to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons subject to Gout, Asthma, 
Rupture, and orn ve by their paying a premium in propor- 
tion to the increased risk. The plan of granting Assurances on 
Unhealthy Lives originated haiti this Office in the po Fr part of 1824. 


Every description of Assurance may be effected with this Society, 
and Policies are granted on the Lives of persons of all ayes. 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy 
Life. 





For 14 Years 
atan Annual 
Payment of 


For7 Years 
at an Annual 
Payment of 


£ 


Age. 


For 
| One Year only, 





d, 


C0 0D bet et ee me 

SeeKtwciee® 
~ 

CeOnmtOeR 


—e 
kone CNS 
Sr OS DRS he ee 








Pay rates for Life Policies are also lower than those of most other 





The sum accumulated and invested for the security and benefit 
of the Assured ( of the paid-up Capital) already 
exceeds Half a ‘Million Sterling ; “and the Essen which is steadily 
increasing, is now £101,500 per annum. 





BONUSES. 

The two first om averaged £22 por cent on the Premiums 
paid. The rune: declared in January 1842, averaged £28 
per cent; and the efuture Bonuses are expected to exckKp that Amount, 

The Balance Sheets of this Society are at all times open to the in, 
spection of any of the Assured.; 

Farther infurmation may be obtained of 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 
No, 78 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


Or of any of the Society's Agents. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long cel retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild aan » highly salutary to the skin, 
Possessin, he in aromatic and lasting me: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprin's Pakservative Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautitying the Teeth, preserving them in a sound and 
‘ealthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth ot eg impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colou 

Heworir's nn el is the most b t of oleagi 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and ee of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Henpair’s Coup Cazam oF Rosxs, prepared in great perfection. 

ImprovspScourine Drops, for removing greasy spots from silks. 
‘ pony .ARLB MARKING Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

s. a bottle. 











> 
REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 
TRICAL EXPEDITION.—E. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 
35 Cockspur Street, has the high and distinguished honour of stating, 
that his. Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has recently con- 
descended to confer on him “ the epee go title of Chrono- 
meter-Maker to his Imperial ot jajesty,” as a reward tor the go 
of his during. the Expedition of 1844. 
In 1843, his tonperial Majesty the Emperor was pleased to reward 
the performance of Dent's Chronometers with a Gold Medal of the 
highest Order of Merit. 
Den1’s Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks, 








ITHE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


a 





LAY LIFE ASOURAKE CE E SOCIETY, 
leet Street, next St. 
NOTICE Is anmente GIVEN, roe rnsen on the Capital’ 
pevekt i. } dd Year 1 ti ae in the cours ashe t, 
of 10 and 3 o'clock. st = 


By order of the Direvtors. $ 
April 10, 1844. GEORGE KIRKPATRICK, Actuary. 





sCTOSI A LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 18 King William Sircet, City. 


Sir James Duke, Ald, M.P., Chairman, 

Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Jvhn Knill, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 
B. Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. John Nolloth, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Major-Gen. Robertson. 
James Law Jones, Esq. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
J. L. Kettle, Esq. O'R. B. Woolsey, Esq. 


THE ATTENTION of ASSURERS is particularly directed to the 
etailed F oe th sted 


sae ear ies 


not 
= poh. This security, 
redit of _ the premiums = lowed on poli- 
effected for the whole ter: 
dvances are made to ie 4 on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, repayable by instalments. 
WILLIAM RATRAY; Actuary and Secretary. 


ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY. 


Sit,—The of Patent French French Distilled Brandy you sent me I 
have ¢ ay rand h: a s:ries of experi- 
montis on ic and om the Snest Preach Hand have, in these compa- 
discover so, little Sin either in their 

they may ios Se perp ipepe ex. 

Srom tnéomiy acid a ringent 

or less in rnost ee imported 


bat yours gov 
N THOMAS COUPER, 
Lecturer on Chemistry, 
bed highest medlical au- 
phy is exclusively uyed at 
‘catminater, and other 





the — ve nes 


on 
A 














from Santee remall, 


ae mr. Betts. 
's Paraxt Branpy is 
enemies in preference to Fren: 
Guiyt, St. Geoi , St. Thomas's, 
tals; ‘and at the Manchester, nina Brighton, and yore Infirm: 
Seti at eee Sonera ages eee 
n Stone Jars, at a, exe! ve jar; an p 
site a ‘20s. ver Gallon, Bottles and Case included, and no 


y T. Betts, Jun, and o. 7 a ere London. 


the celebrated CHINESE 
Royal 


[EEN FUN, 
COSMETIQU F.—Patronised eA Her pes and the 
Family.—The great value of is, that 
witeet inj while rou; 
jury, 
bereticial results. An most important featu 
ng, without detriment to the Ch yoy 





the truly 
tion. Travellers 
enervatin, ewe of 


Couetign, asit wil Cotta Ser 
are F. 


wn free ned 
he sole le premictars nay and CO. (late Wateone: Fabian, 
oad’ 4a 24 Mark Lane, t whose peters on the 
labels none are juine.—To 


em, and retail 
of all respectable chemists and verneaiee in towit and country. 


ice 3s. Gd. and 7: each. Coun ents 
In boxes, pr Tipentied. try agi 





SUPERIOR and DELICATE GRUEL. 
—ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS surpass every thin 
the:kind Gea.jnnkions 6 ure and nutritious Gruel. it is depriv 
pleasant q which common a generally Contain 
ocduoe| heartburn and the stomach. Persons 
—— also invalids and ‘aren, will find great ad- 
antage by taking it as their customary supper-tood during the 
winter mo nithis. 
Caution.—As spurious = yh aa a variety of an 
supported by Piatra and com; wholesome meals and 
compounds, are ted on geen public 
site, on purchasing, to be particular in ask: 
packet or the signature 
Ronrxson and Baut.vit.e, Errerors be to the Quen, sole manufac. 
urers, 64 Red Lion Street, Holborn; L-ndon ; pees to be had. of all 


respestalls Grocers, and -Oilmen and Cotintry, in 
— of 6d., 18., od te nents at @s. eac! 4 


Periodical Sales (etal in Bana poeple, 488 Interests, 
Rentcharge of Tithe, Postabit Bond, Tontines, Deben: 
tures, Ground-Rents, Ren in Docks, Canals, 

Mines, ‘allways Insurance Conmgnlte and all Public Under- 

ESSRS, SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 


Sener aes 
i to vendors, and equally, 








AND 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


‘RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
ccs ASR eS ESUDTION se SALE fe 
Morning watil Five cy the Evening. al “ ae eon 


Admission, 1s.; Catal ols. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








Atte LON of LONDON. 
By Authority of Parliament. 


NOTICR fe HEREBY GIVEN, thatthe GENERAL MEETING 
af UBSC: Ris BERS, to receive the Committee’s Report, and for the 
ibation of vig ‘gmonnts subscribed for the purchase of Works 
pe eee be in the THEATRE ROYAL bn MRURY LANE ( x 
the kind perintaniod of eae Buan, 4), on TUESDAY NEX 
the 22d inat., at Eleven for TWelve o preeisely. His Royal 
Hgbeeee 3 ihe Dake of of CAMBRIUGE, Pensidons t in the Chair. Sub- 

mitted on fag em vs receipt for the current 
year at the cntrance iu Brydges — 
anen copwin, 


fewis POCcOCK, 
4 Trafalgar Square, April 15, 1845. 


t Hon. Secs, 





OYAL COR te aE el of the LITE- 
RARY FU I d 1818, 
See ter’ Most | — THE QUEEN. 
President—The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, K. 


| Tigh ie DIN, tite of the LITERARY FUND will 





Sit cele iyated in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on WEDNESDAY, the 
a ty | ws aaa ht Hon. the Baal of ELLENBOROUGH,G.C.B., 
a 


The List of S 





is will be advertised in a few days. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, See. 





oYAL SOCIETY. of LITERATURE.— 


Rox. SAL & VERSARY MEETING of the So- 
ciety Mol a the Election of Le dent, Weg Peesidents, Council, 
and ne Oeats for the ensuin, md for other Business, will be 

eld on THU! IRSDAY, the back “instant, at the Socicty’s House, 
St. Martin’s Place, ‘Trafalgar Sq 


The Chair will be taken pa o’Clock precisely. 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS WILL OPEN their ELEVENTH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION on MONDAY NEXT, the 2st iustant. 


JAMES FAHEY, Seeretary. 
Gallery, 56 Pali Mall. 


Govier of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS, 








The FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL OPEN 
at their Galteeye § Pall Mall East, on MONDAY, April 28th, from 
Nine till Dusk. 

Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. 


OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE. 
President—H. R. H. Parxcer Acurnt, K.G., &e. Se. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, 23d April, at Eight o’Clock, 
W. H. BODKIN, Esq., V.P., in rotation, 
The following Subjects will be we forward :— 
A Portable Electrical Machine, by Mr. C.J. V. 
we A Pig ting ae (as adopted in Her Majesty's Navy), by Mr. 


A New Systae oF Sai ape W. V. Picx ree Esq. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 4 49 9 Pall Mall, 


Patron—H. R. H. Pausce Aubert. 
The fifth year of this Institution Sree on the Ist of May 
= A ibrary atready numbers from 20 tv 25,000 voltrmes, to 
are 


rari 
tina pus subject to 
future inc }, Six Pounds; Tnad's suteed rip, yy ae a 
paynient af Twenty-six Pounds constitutes a 
The Library is open every day except Sunday, from Eleven to Six 


’ By order of the Committee, 
J. Gi COCHRANE, Secretary and Libratiah, 








Terms of Subscription :— Entrances 


April 16th, 1845. 


Sean of HISTORY. 


Established 1844. 
No. 10 St. James’s Street, Pall Mail. 
bscribers and the te are Ha ay int op ee that the 
pe Itlustrated Lecture be given Suerrarp, on 
the RUINED CITIES of eA A,ou MonpaAY: April 28, 1845, 
at Seven oClock in the Evening. 
oie” by Mr. C. Mausact, of the Opera and Theatres 
oval. 








apron hbo PERIODICAL SALES 
if reversi in! 
aavowson oy ah bern Eps baie 
wo will'b be continued tnconghe 3 1845, 

poe saitiation 5. 


Fs Peas 


Priday, Decethber 


Particulars may be had ten ~ Previous to ench i site, at dre naga 
Hotel, Manchester ; the Adel Hotel, Liverpool ; Hotel, 


Ractnx, 


rt. 
Amin ‘Ore’ Shitty Reserved Places, Thre¢ Shillings. 





‘ BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


R. WOLFF'S NARRATIVE of his late 
7 Oe to BOKHARA is preparing for immediate pub- 





Birmingham ; the ‘Angel, ©: Others: hs Gogie and child; Cambridge ; 
at the Mart; ‘and of Messrs, Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 





Names will be received by Mr. PArxer, Publisher, 
West Strand. 





In the Press, in 3 vols. pest 8vo, 
IB YL. By B. DISRAELI, M.P. 
Author of “ Coningsby.” 
waurmured, and said, ee = were so many 
le gentleness.”— Bishop Lat: 
lene Colbarn Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
recerved by all Booksellers 


“The aan 
gentlemen, 





Shortly will be published, 

By Messrs, Cnamen, Braue, and Co., 201 Regent Street, 
TWENTY -EIGHT ORGAN PRELUDES. 
a ete miat —This ie most which will cpene ous, in Numbers, i, Ha ta 

my ascertaining ound sequen! 
ession and modulation in music:  jnclading new rules for endian 
the figu ‘figures of em eh sequences ed eco and modulation, Ample 

By GEORGF. FRENCH FLOWERS, Mus, Bac., Oxon. 








Immediately, with Plans, the Concluding Part ot 
HE CONQUEST of. SCINDE: 


T Containing the Battles and Military Operations of Major- 
General Sir Cuanuxe James Naeizn, to the Completion of the 


Conquest, 
aye jajor-General W. F. P. NAPIER. 
Author of “* History of the War in the Peninsula,” 6 vols. 8vo. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Strect. Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. J. Cumming, Dublin. 


Great Novelly in in Periodical Literature. 
On the First of May next, 
HE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE 
WILL BE ISSUED AS 
A BOUND VOLUME, 
Without Extra Charge. 


The issuing of a Magazine in boand voluimes monthly, will re- 
move the great obj eee to Periodical Publications whew sent ont 
in paper covers. re always unsightly, are frequently lost by 
being scattered about, tod give an appearance of carelessness and 
neglect to the drawing-room or library-table, where neatness and 
omeees of e 80 
Jan on which the “New Series of the * Iiunrinated Maya- 
tine” vill be issued will obviate these eee it will furnish 
every mouth, to the book-case or lib: 

A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
= small 8vo, which will be enriched with the best Artistic and Li- 
talent of the day. 

err jume LV. of the OLD SERIES, containing the last Six Months’ 
Parts, is now ready, handsomely bound ‘in cloth, gilty price Its, 
Sets may be perfected, and Covers to bind vols. had, at the Office. 

Office, No. 1 Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
May also be had of all Booksellers. 


On the 26th of this month, 


OE MILLER the YOUNGER, with the 
aid of SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS, will CRACK JOKE: 

with the Community, and hold up Mirror Ermer of Modern Mirth fe 

the reflection of all classes of » Tecordin ¥rétic and the 


u ese 
Fun of all the World,” bisreelt Commercial T= 
comp ign LF up t 


in in Lae for the great fom vs sae er fin Fe 
by 
so hy sal, He wal thas fulfil the 
the Nix 








cheap ds. THREECHALPPERGE, hoy prov 
cl as | 3 to e 
deatest Friend the Public ever had.” "= 


Office, 1 Crane Court, Fleet Street. To be had of al! Booksellers. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Close's Prayers. 
Second peat Je sprees: printed in ry Mets new type, 


oyal 18mo, cloth, Is. 
7; AM I Y P . EK RS, 
By the lute Rev. HENRY JACKSON CLOSE, M.A. 


London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, 





in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, cloth bds,, price 4s. 


HE MIDSHIPMAN’S RIE ND; 
Or, HINTS FOR THE COCK 
By a PARRY EARDLEY wiideor, 
Lieutenant Royal Navy, 


¢ This is a very judicious and exceedingly valuable little book.”’ 
—Naval and Military Gazettr. 

** Junior officers will find this a valuable friend.””— United Ser- 
vice Gazette. 

** We strongly 

vice Posreat. 

* The duties of the midshipman are congue defined.”’— Poly- 
technic Review, 


London: W, J. ontiss Baker Street. 


tdehi. 


d it to all '— United Ser- 








Bird on the Decutogue, 
In 1 vol. fep. Svo, price 4s. 6d. cloth bds. 
HE LAW a RULE of LIFE to the 
CHRISTIAN, considered in Eleven Lectures, preached in 
the Parish Charch of Gainsborough during Lent 
By the Rev. CHARLES SMITH BIRD, ts al F.L 
Vicar o Grinsbornngh, Prebendary of Lincolu, and late aioe of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, price 3s. €d. cloth, 
LECTURES on the CATECHISM, con- 
sidered in Twelve Lectures, preached in Leut 1841, on ** The Use 
of the Catechism,” “ The Baptismal Vow,” and ** The Means of 


Grace.’’ 
London: W, J. Cleaver, Baker Street. 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 
Now ready, price 7¢,, cloth, 
HE SECOND VOLUME of the 
WANDERING JEW. A Tale, 
By M. EUGENE SUE. 
Vol. 1I., price $e, cloth. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 
FISHER’S INSTRUCTOR ; $ 


Or, YOUNG MAN’S BEST COMPANION. Modern- 
ised and improved by the Rev. G.N. WriGut, A.M. 


NEW EDITION of the above useful 
Work, exhibit mode of acquiring Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Book- 2 on and Merchants’ Accounts; ex- 
- les of Letters a and ae forms useful to business ; art of Sond 


ng ’ work; Powers 
applied to Steam- "Bigines and Vessels, aitws s, &e. Practical 
Gauging; and acompendium of useful know in Commercial 
transactions, the Atts and Sciences, &¢, &c.—Price Ss. Gd. nd. 
London: Tegg and Co., Saeeeae Dean and Co., gered 
Street; ‘and every other Bookseller in the Kingdom. 











MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready. 


S ELF. By the Author of “ CECIL.” 
n in 5 vols: post 8vo, 

“ Put gall in thy ink, though thou write with a goose yuill."— 
Shakspeare. 


Il. 
Vou. IIT. of M, THIERS’ HISTORY of 
~ CONSULATE -_ EMPIRE. A ys to his History ot the 
rench The ont: lish Edition. Trans- 
leted hy .D, Fornnga Casrartr, with ihe tion and Approval 
of the Author. Svo, 5s, Either Volume may be had separately, 





Hi. 

PENINSULAR SKETCHES, by ACTORS 
on. the SCENE. . Edited by Ws Hs Maxwats, Esq., Author of 
* Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 4 vols, small 8vo, 21s, bounds 

Iv, 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS : or, 


Romance and Realities of Eastern Travel. ~ fiom War- 
BURTON) i Esq. Second — in 2 vols. smal: 8v0, w with Sunteona 





THE HISTORY of MARGARET 
CATCHPOLE, a SUFFOLK GIRL. New Edition, in @ vols. with 
Illustrations, {Juet ready.) 


Henry Colburn, Pablisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





as ig HURST’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON, 
. J. Rose, B.D., and Dr. Masor, King’s Coll. 
7 GRE EK’. medium ENGLIS 14, 4s. cloth lettered, 

GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON’ to 

the cee ‘TESTAMENT: in which the Words and Phrases 
iu those sacred ee are distinctly se and the Meanings 

assigned to — at y re to passages of Scrip- 
tare, aud con: by ei ations fromthe the ‘Old Tes mt, ar 
the Greek Writers. Ww ith a Plain and Easy Greek Grammar, adapted 
to the use of Learners and those who understand no other language 
than English. 
By JOHN PARKHURST, M.A. 


With the more valuable parts of sd Works of some later Writers, 
added by the late Huan James , B. New Edition, care- 
fully revised, with the addition of Points to the Hebrew, and an 
Appendix of Proper Names to the New Testament, by J. R. Ma- 
sor, D.D., King’s College, London. 
olen Lénginan atid Co,; T, Cadell; Hamilton, Adains, and 
hg and Co.; J. Duncan ; Sinipkin, Marshall, and Co, ; 
Yr. ‘and J. Rivington; i Howding Hodgso =e Co.} i. Wash- 
bourne; Houlston and Stonem yp Storges and Nor- 
ton; Sere = Law; H. Bickers ; va Ruled wg i G. Bell: and 
J.and J. J. Deighton; TF. Stevenson; and J, Halls Camb: ridge ; 
and J. H. Punere Oxford, 





Moore's Universily Sermons. 
In 1 vol, 8¥0, price 4¢., cloth, 


Suen preached. before on University 
mbridge fn Decertibet 184 


Of Catherine inal , ahd rate of Camden Chapel, 


DANIEL MOORE. M, = “9 
rommek iy 


London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street. 





In 1 vol. 12mo, price Abie ‘loths 
LLUSTRATIONS of the DOCTRINE and 


DISCIPLINE of the CHURCH, from the — Fathers, 
St. Clement of Rome, St. Ignatius, and St. 
By CHARLES THOMAS WILSON, M. Ay 
Curate of the Parish of Liverpool. 
London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, 
Watson's Lent Lectures: 
Lately published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, price 4s, 6d., cloth, 
HE PRAYER-BOOK a SAFE GUIDE; 
ot, the Devout Churchman’s Way of Faith and Practice : Lec. 
tures delivered at 8t. John’s Church, Cheltenham, during Lent 1843. 
By the Rev. geakanpen WATSON, M.A., 
te of the Church. 
ee times of ou = could 
ult te Plotted any hsieniner of the Chutch. iam + Bae 
London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street. 








On the 30th Arar will be published, price 6s., No. V. of the 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


To be continued Quarterly. 


ConTENtTs: 


I. EUSEBE SALVERTE ON THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 
Il, BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN SCOTLAND. 
III. WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
IV. THE IMPROVEMENT OF LAND AS AN INVESTMENT FOR CAPITAL. 
V. GILLY’S VIGILANTIUS AND HIS TIMES. 
VI. PRINCE POLBIGNAC AND THE FRENCH CARLISTS. 


Vil. SCHILLER. 


VIII. POPERY AND TRACTARIANISM. 
IX. ALBERT LUNEL, OR THE CHATEAU OF LANGUEDOC. 
X. PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Edinburgh, W. P,. KENNEDY; London, HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO,; Dublin, W, CURRY, Jun., and Co. 





Completion of the ENCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA. 
Now ready, Price One Guinea, Part 59 of the 


JENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, 


Containine THE INDEX, PREFACE, &c. 


*,* Subscribers and Booksellers are requested to perfect theit Sets without delay, as the Proprietors cannot 
undertake to supply either odd Parts or odd Volumes artTeR JuLY NEXT. 


London: printed for B. FELLOWES; F. and J. RIVINGTON; DUNCAN and MALCOLM; SUTTABY 


and CO.; 
J, BAIN; S. HODGSON; 


E. HODGSON; J. DOWDING; G. LAWFORD; J. M. RICHARDSON; J. BOHN; T. ALLMAN; 
F.C. WESTLEY ; L, A. LEWIS; end Hs WASHBOURNE, Also, J;H:+ PARKER, 


and T. LAYCOCK, Oxford ; and J. atid J. J. DEIGHTON, Cambridge. 
Of whom may be hdd, 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, 


COMPLETE IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLS, WITH GENERAL INDEX. 





Nearly ready, 
In Three Volumes post Syo, price 1/. 11s. 6d., a new Novel by G. P, R. JAMES, Esq, 
ENTITLED} 


2 BS. & S M 


UGGL'°ER. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, Cornhill. 





THE NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 5 vols, post 8vo, 
AIDS of HONOU R. 
A Tale of the Court of George I. 


“ Besides the celebrated beatities who prs,$. @ title to mae work, the 
author introduces us to their most d femal 
raries. Among them we tind the_ stat 





old Du chon: of Marlbo- 


Ld 
rough, the wife of the eed ered the humorous Irish Duchess of 


Bolton, of whom so moans, oree stories have been told; the fascinat- 
ing Lady Mary W. - yy whose name writings must be 
familiar to ler; a he equally charming Mrs. Howard, 
who recommends herself's0 strongly to us in the Suffolk correspond. 
ence. Then we have the Hanoverian Kin, ye hopeful son the 
Prince plato g and — blue gre aking mcess Caro- 
line, so famous in history as the consort ot ty ; the celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield ; the shesanauiehe Lord John Hervey (the Lord 
Fanny of Pope's satire) ; the hervie madcap the Earl of Peterborough ; 
those gay Lotharios oe Dukes of Wharton, Kingston, Somerset, and 
Buckingham; Colonel i afterwards Duke of Argyle; “and the king’s 
ministers, Sir sive, T ‘ownsend, 8 3 together 
with Viscount Bolingbroke: and Atterbury aw of Rochester = 
court we are taken to the levée, to “y state ball, to the king’s m 
pat ae parties, to his Majesty's Pe ni interviews with his foreign : x 
ites, to the "s cabinet, to the private apartments of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and to behold vai other glimpses of palace- 


life at St. Ganers, oh che caiy House, and Hampton Court. Moreover, of 


we are ceoge® atall t i duels, 
fick s, in which the Maids of a are 
oa are thus enabled to as varied a dish of gal- 
lantry, sentiment, and humour, a8 ever was Presented to the reader 
in thé shape of three volumes.”—New Monthly Maga 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great seantbenonghe' Street. 








concerned ; 





In foolscap 8vo, price 5s,, the 12th Edition of 
HE CHIMES: .a Goblin Story of some 
Bells that Rang an Old Year Out and‘a New Year In. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Mlustrations by Daniel Maclise, R.A. ; sfpoer Stanfield, R.A.; 
John Leech; and Richard Do! 


Also, by the same dain, 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL,—In Prose, 


Being a Ghost Story of Christmas, With Illustrations by John Leech. 
London: Published by Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
HE BOKHARA VICTIMS 
Dedicated to the Queen. 
By Captain GROVER, F.R.S. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


HE PHYSIOLOGY of the HUMAN 
VOICE, hg SO a Rrlge cee on Natural Powers of the Vocal 
Organ; with Laws e proper cing of the Musical Voice, 
from its lowest to its highest pitch. 
By FRANCIS ROMER. 
London: William Smith, — Fleet nana docs: Leader and Cocks, 
63 New Botid Str 


Price 68. cloth lettered, 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
M -General Sir ISAAC BROCK, K.i oe 
osiees ot the By gh ag germs cues, PPhcusheton woes esi 
emoirs ANDRE, Ls 
Tuprrr, R.N., and Colonel W: Dz Vic Te cane Heats % 
Edited by his Nephew, FERDINAND BROCK TUPPER, Esq. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; and H. Redstone, eee 


Now teally, a new and enlarged Baition e 


LAUDE'S ESSAY on the COMPOSI- 


Desi AD yes ye assist Cler men and others in the 


Formation v4 is Libraries, 12me, lettered, Ss. 6d; or in 


8v0, Prive 5é 
A new and cheap Edition of 
CALVIN’S (JOHN) INSTITUTES of the 


omnnear RELIGION. C y Master W 
©. 1583. Royal Sumo, cloth etsered, Partai ler han Awe 
A new Edition, royal $¢rio, cloth gilt edges, 14. 6d. : 
SIMEON’S (Rev. C. a THE REDEEMER’S 
DAYS of HUMILIATION, or the 8 of the Son of God; and 


THE CHRISTIAN in ttn Cp (4 E ARMOUR, Ninet 
preached before the University of een Sermons, 


Reduced to askin sit Shillings 
; Dr. ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH of NA- 
7 Pe ee attend al iE ciet, Chalmers, and others. 


Reduced td One Shilling and Sixpence, 
JONES’ (WILLIAM, Author of “ Biblical 


Cyclopedia / Or ot of RELIGIOUS OPINIONs; 
a Concise Accoun' Various Denominations into which 

py of Christianity is divided, inch 

Ecclesiastical Government ani a jd Order —~ 2 OOAL 

Sect, 1l¢mo, cloth lettered, “nits Portraits. 


London: James Cornish, 1 Middle Row, Holborn 


Sear peculiar to each 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW BOOKS 
FOR PUBLICATION IN APRIZ. 


UMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Au- 
thor. Translated and adapted for English Stu- 
dents by Dr. Scumrrz, with the co-operation of 
Prof. Zumrr. 8vo, 14s. (On Monday next. 


Mr. Welsford On the Origin and 
Ramifications of the English Language. Pre- 
ceded by an Investigation into the Primitive Seats, 
Early Migrations, and Final Settlements of the 
Nations of Ancient and Modern Europe. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. (Ready. 


Recent Improvements in Arts, 

Manutactures, and Mines. Being the 2d Edition 
of Dr. Urnr’s Supplement to the 3d Edition of = 
“ Dictionary.” svo, Woodcuts, 14s. (Ready. 


Richard III.: a Poem. 


By SHaron Tunner, Esq., F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 
Fep. 8vo. [Next week, 


Sirr’s Memoir of the Hon. and 


Most Rev. Power Le Poer Trench, Archbishop of 
Tuam. 8vo, Portrait, 21s. This day, 


Review of the Principal Facts 
connected with the Recent State Prosecutions in 
Ireland. By a BARRISTER. 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


A New System of Architecture, 


founded on the Forms of Nature. By Wttt1am 
Vose Picxetr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


Mr. M‘Culloch’s Literature of 
Political Economy : a Classified Catalogue of Select 
Publications in the different departments of that 
Science. 8vo, l4s. (Published, 


Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country 


Companion; or, How to Enjoy a Country Life 
Rationally. Fep. 8vo, Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
(Ready. 


Five Discourses on Subjects con- 


tained in the Book of Genesis. By the Rev. 
J.J. W. Jexvis. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


The Rev. C. Forster’s Historical 


Geography of Arabia; or, the Patriarchal Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion. 2 vzis. 8vo, Maps, 
30s. (Published. 


Lady Charles Fitzroy’s Scriptural 
nt ea between Charles and his Mother. 
Fep. 8vo, 4s, 6d, eady. 
Dunlop’ s History of Fiction. 


A new Edition. Complete in One Vol. Medium 
8vo, 15s. (This day. 


Camille De Cavour’s Pamphlet, 


“ Considerations on the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of Ireland.” Translated by a 
Friend to Ireland. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [This day. 


De Burtin’s Treatise on the 
Knowledge necessary to Amateurs of Pictures. 
From the French, by Ronert Wutte, Esq. 8vo, 
Plates, 12s. (Neat week. 


Miss Costello’s Pictorial Tour— 
“The Falle, Lakes, and Mountains of North 
Wales.” Square 8vo, profusely illustrated, 14s. 
May 8. 
Budge’s Practical Miner’s Guide. 


A new Edition, corrected throughout and greatly 
improved. 8vo. Portrait, 12s. (Ready. 


Eliza Acton’s Modern Cookery. 
A new and greatly improve? Edition. Fep. 8vo, 
Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


17. 


18. 


London: Lonaman, Brown, Green, and LoncMAns. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY 
PUBLISHED BY 
Mr. BENTLEY 


: I. 
CHRONICLES of FASHION, 
From the Time of Elizabeth to the Early Part of the Nineteenth 
Century, in Manners, +a an Costume, &c. 


Author of « The As Art of ot Needlework,” &e. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits. 


Il. 
THE IMPROVISATORE; 
Or, Life in Italy. From the Danish. 


By Mrs. HOWITT, 
Editor of * The Neighbours,” “ The President’s Daughters,” &c. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 


THE LIFE and TRAVELS of THOMAS 
SIMPSON, the ARCTIC DISCOVERER 


By his Brother, ALEXANDER SIMPSON, a 
Member of the ** Institut d’Afrique.” 


2 vols, post Svo, with a Portrait. 


Iv. 
ANNE HATHAWAY; 
or, Shakspeare in Love. 
A Romance. _— 8vo. 


LORD MALMESBURY’ S DIARIES and 
ORRESPON DENCE. 
Edited by “ Granpson, the Turap Eart. 
4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 
'e” The first two or last — Joyo may be had separately, to 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 


by Historical Romance. 
W. H. G: KINGSTON, Esq 
net, of “ The Circassian Chief,” &e. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vil. 

THE REV. FRANCIS TRENCH’S DIARY 
of a JOURNEY in FRANCE and SPAIN; 
Chiefly in the Year 1844. 

2 vola. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


Vu. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE IIT 
Now first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart, 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


1x. 
SOCIAL LIFEin ENGLAND and FRANCE. 
To which are now first added:—The Life 
Deffand—The Life of Rachel, Lady Russe ue of she Tornice sa 
= Com Comatye &ec. By the Editor of “ ‘The Letters of Madame du 


New Edition, 2 vols. post Svo, with a Portrait of the Author. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 
I. 
THE FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION OF 
THE LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTER- 
Including numerous Le’ Letteres and ener Political Characters, now 


first published from the Original MSS. Printed uniformly with 
Mr. Bentley’s collective Edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters, 


Edited, with illustrative Notes, by Lord MAHON. 
4 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 


Il. 
SATANSTOE; 
Or, the Family of conver ane 
J. FENIMORE COOPER, E: 
Author of “ The Pilot,” * The Last of the Mohicans,” &e. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


lll. 
SCENES and ADVENTURES in SPAIN 
During the Years 1835-1840. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Ilustrations. 


° Iv. 
THE FORTUNES of ROGER DE FLOR; 
or, the Almugavars, A Tale of the Lower Empire. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


THE DISPUTED ‘INHERITANCE. 
A Novel. By GRACE WEBSTER. 
3 vuls. post Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bvauineton Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Now ready, with Portrait, 8vo, 12s. 


IFE 0 of LORD HILL, Commander of the 
—— Journals and other Sources, supplied by 
his tasnily ily and Friends je 


me Fwy » EDWIN vagy eet 
Author of the “Life of Rev. Rowland Hill.” 


John Murray, aineadel Street. 





In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
EAVES from a JOURNAL; 

Bes. oye in Verse. 
bap eco 


and other 


y Lord 
Gne of tha. Judges of the Com jon in Scotland, 


London: John Murray, /Atromerie Street. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; and Fraser and Co. 





Now ready, with Map, @ vols. 8vo, 


DVENTURE in NEW ZEALAND, from 
1839 to 1844. With some Account of the Beginning of the 
Colanisation of the Island. 


By EDWARD JERNINGHAM WAKEFIELD, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


brit 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


In post 8vo, 


HE FRENCH in ALGIER 
Kader. From German and French Ota wes 


By Lady DUFF GORDON. 
John said Albemarle Street. 


* fop. debs ia pion os. 
OME SERMON 


destegsed on jally for the use of Families at Morning and 
Evening Devotion es ‘ - 


“By aa Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A. 


Alternate gees Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels ; After- 
oon Lecturer at St. Pancras Church, &c. 


The et. contains Sixty Sermons, each Sermon ocoupying six 
minutes reading, 


“This volume will - ly a want that will cease to be felt.” — 
Church and State Gazeli 3a x ahi ‘ 


“ A valuable fa m9 “of farn ily worship.”—Literary Ga sette. 
“The discourses ke Ci practical, and short, and well. ‘adapted 


for their A 7 traps 
Ad. wou! “4g wish to po such a volume introduced into every house- 
**Upon sul the most im t of Christians.”— 
Livery pon acts portant to every class r 
Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street, and al! Booksellers. 





KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
THE DUTCH in thee MEDWAY. 
By the Author of “The Camp of Refuge.” 

London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgats Street. 





In 18mo, handsome cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


oo HAPPINESS ; or, the Effects of a 


By Lady a ER 
Author of “ Ramples in the ai hapa 2 Home Sketehes,” 


London: James sou. 17 Portman Strect. 





In 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth, 
RCHDEACON MANNING'S 
SERMONS. A Fourth Edition. 
Also, reprinted from the same, 
THOUGHTS for THOSE THAT MOURN. 
16mo, 1s, 6d, 
London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


*,* Mr. Burns’ Catalogue of Works on Divinity, &c. may be had on 
application. 





Price 2s. 


PECIMENS of the EARLY-GERMAN 
CHRISTIAN eae TRY of the EIGHTH and NINTH CEN 
TURIES. To which is added, a Literal Tiautlation, with Critical 

and Etymological Notes, 
By EDWARD H. DEWAR, M.A. 
Late of Exeter College, Oxford; Chaplain to the British Residents 
at Hamburg. 
Less James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


Oxford: Parker. 





Price 5s. 
NGLISH CHURCHWOMEN 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Derby: Henry Mozley and Sons. 
London: ames Burns, 17 Portman Street. 
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